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WITH DUAL IMPACT ACTION 


Aix sizes of aggregate (screenings, 
%””, ¥2”’, 1”, 2”, and ballast) from one 
fast pass through the Model 3030 
Double Impeller Breaker. That’s the 
daily production habit at the Wenger 
and Sensenig Quarry, Paradise, Pa. 
All sizes of cubical aggregate from 
run-of-quarry stone . . . reduced by 








oS two-fisted breaker. 

Ss — sizes for specification orders 
are proNuced by the same Double Im- 
peller Breaker. Simply vary impeller 
speeds and — breaker bars. You 
get any size m ag lime to road 
ballast. Versatilén. . . Dependable. 

Write Dept. T-3 today for full details. 


New Holland Manufacturing Company 


Mountville, Pennsylvania 


NEW HOLLAND 


DOUBLE IMPELLER BREAKERS 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CRUSHING IN ONE OPERATION 





You Can SEE That 


It's ONLY the SID 


That Grips the Pulley and 
Gets the Wear! 


Look at a V-Belt in its sheave and you see at once that the 
sides of the belt do all the gripping on the pulley and get all the 
wear against the sheave-groove wall. 


Notice, too—it’s the sides that pick up all the power delivered 
by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to the 
belt as a whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides—and the 
sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver the power 
to it. 


That is why you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 


ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


—and Here Is How the 


CONCAVE SIDE 


*REDUCES Sidewall WEAR 
and Lengthens Belt Life! 


Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 
thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the 
life of the belt. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the ordi- 
nary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the mid- 
dle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave 
Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That 
is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving 
you so much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can 
possibly give. 


*More Important NOW That STRONGER 
Tension Members are Used 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts having much 
stronger tension members—tension members of Rayon Cords and Flexible 
Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to 
transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with heavier loading 
on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave Side is more important today 
than ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Denver, U.S. A.. 
“World's Largest Maker of V-Belts" 
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of a V-Belt 
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Strai — Sided 
-Belt 


How Straight Sided 
V-Belt Bulges 
_ When Bending Around 
Its Pulley 


You. can actually feel the bulging of a 
straight-sided V-Belt by yy mene the sides 
between Sol finger and thumb and then | 

g the belt. Naturally, this ene 
roduces excessive wear along the middle o 
e sidewall as indicated by arrows. 


| Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave 
Sidewall 
Straightens to Make Per- Nes 
fect Fit in Sheave Groove 


When Belt Is Bending a 
Over Pulley 


Showing How Concave 
' Side of Gates V-Belt 


No Buiging against the sides of the sheave 
ve means t sidewall wear is evenly 
ibuted over the full width th 

ag re that means much 
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GET LONGER DRILL LIFE! 


Prolong the life of your drills — assure fewer 
repairs and replacements — by lubricating them 
with Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants (E.P.). These 
famous, extreme-pressure lubricants prevent rust, 
resist wash-out, effectively protect all moving 
parts against wear even in the heaviest service. 
All conform to the lubrication specifications set 
by leading rock drill manufacturers. 


UBRICATE your compressors with Texaco 
L Alcaid, Algol or Ursa Oil and valves 
will stay clean ... assuring more efficient and 
economical compressor operation with full 
air pressure at your drills hour after hour. 

Texaco Alcaid, Algol and Ursa Oils are 
free of impurities that lead to formation of 
hard carbon deposits. They keep rings free, 
valve action smooth and lively, ports and air 





INCERSOLL-RAND 


lines clear. They provide Effective Lubrica- 
tion for all your compressors — whatever 
their type or size. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication En- 
gineering Service, call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune in. . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon, 
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EDITORIAL 


Portal-to-Portal Pay 


NOTHER of the bogeys which keep the future 
A business picture from being entirely rosy was 
laid, at least temporarily, by the sweeping deci- 
sion of Judge Frank A. Picard in the Mt. Clemens pot- 
tery case which closes the door on most of the portal-to- 
portal pay suits already filed—unless the Supreme Court 
does not uphold his verdict on appeal. Further cause for 
optimism is the approval by the House judiciary commit- 
tee on February 21 of a bill which would outlaw all 
present and future portal pay suits and restrict the right 
of workers to collect back overtime claims. 

This bill is in two parts. The first would outlaw the 
pending portal suits totaling almost $6,000,000,000, and 
any future suits which might be brought. The second 
part would set a one-year statute of limitations on other 
kinds of minimum wage and overtime claims. 

Regardless of what happens, and it may before these 
words come off the presses, industry must guard against 
future claims of this kind by henceforth paying workers 


in full for any substantial amounts of tithe expended jn 
the employer’s interest and subject to his control. The 
Labor Relations Institute, New York, lists some typical 
activities of this nature as follows: 

1. Walking from one department to another, or walk. 
ing anywhere on the plant premises if it is necessary to 
the performance of the job. 

2. Changing into work clothes or a special uniform, 
if the company or the nature of the work requires it, and 
if the total time so taken normally exceeds five minutes 
per day. 

3. Checking equipment supplies and materials. 

4. Time spent receiving instructions from foremen, 

5. Waiting “on call” inside company premises. 

6. Waiting in line for pay check. 

7. Eating lunch on plant premises, if workers are not 
allowed to leave the work area. 

8. Time spent in discussing a grievance with foremen, 
or in appearing before a grievance committee during 
working hours. 


Freight Car Shortages Threaten Construction Program 


FTER months of discussion concerning the im- 
A pending and later the existing shortage of rail- 

road freight cars it seems that something may now 
be done about it. Railroad, car-building and steel com- 
pany executives are meeting with a Senate commerce 
subcommittee to devise ways to increase freight car pro- 
duction. It is to be hoped that prompt action will be 
taken and that the steel industry will be taken up on its 
recently-announced offer to allocate sufficient steel to 
build at first 7,000 and later 10,000 freight cars monthly. 
Meanwhile the Association of American Railroads is said 
to be making strenuous efforts to assign more open-top 
cars for sand and gravel and crushed stone loading and 
more box cars and covered hopper cars for cement 
loading. 

The latest statistics are far from reassuring. They 
show that in January, 1946, the railroads had 870,347 
open-top cars; while in December, 1946, they had 868,- 
992 such cars. This means that new cars built did not 
offset those retired from service. The box car situation 
is even worse. In spite of the 18,334 new cars built in 
1946 the total available dropped from 742,491 in Decem- 


ber, 1945, to 726,885 in December, 1946. Only quick ac- 
tion can prevent the worst freight car shortage in history 
—it is already the worst in 20 years. 

The possibility that there might be another coal strike 
on April 1 has created a rush of orders and the record 
shipments of steel and grains have further accentuated 
the shortage. The aggregates and cement industries are 
already suffering from car shortages in most areas and 
it is possible that some plants may have to shut down 
just about when the Spring construction season begins. 
Many other industries are already being adversely affected 
and further shortages of vital building materials due to 
lack of transportation facilities would seriously retard the 
vast construction program upon which national prosperity 
is so dependent. 

Box car users should be gratified to know that even 
with less cars than a year ago car loadings are running 
considerably higher and that this is due to railroad- 
shipper cooperation. The average turn-around time be- 
tween trips has dropped from 16 days in January, 1946, 
to 13 days in January, 1947. 


The Labor Bottleneck in Building 


not do to ignore one which many authorities 

think will be the No. 1 bottleneck when the 
Spring construction season gets under way—the shortage 
of labor. Government agencies report that the supply of 
various building materials and supplies is improving, 
even that building costs are leveling off and soon may 
go down, but little optimism prevails regarding the labor 
situation. The latest statistics show that midwinter con- 
struction employment is about 1,725,000 or 40 percent 
more than a year ago. The discouraging fact, however, 
is that only about 88,000 of these are apprentices and 
that at least 200,000 more recruits will be needed to han- 
dle the scheduled program. No such number is in sight. 
Housing authorities have organized an extensive re- 
cruiting plan which is centered around apprentice train- 
ing programs in several thousand localities. A national 
association of clay brick manufacturers is starting up 
similar schools and other organizations may do likewise. 


WY werd we are on the subject of shortages it would 
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In order that such a training program may be effective, 

however, two obstacles must be overcome. One is the 
fact that some short-sighted builders, as in the past, may 
regard the apprentice program as a way to get cheap 
help. With the present scarcity of labor, however, it 1 
doubtful if they can get away with this. The other hand- 
cap, and probably the most important one, is the re 
luctance of the building trades unions to accept new 
members for fear that a future slackening of building 
would cause members to compete with each other for 
jobs. 
It is very doubtful that the unions can be induced to 
accept enough apprentices to materially help the present 
situation. The only other apparent solution is for the 
unions to again issue working permits to non-union men 
when the shortage of labor becomes serious in any locality. 
This practice was quite popular during the war, and 
there are many objections to it, but it did help to ge 
building done. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Dr. Oliver Bowles Retires 
From Duties as Nonmetal 
Economics Division Chief 


The retirement of Dr. Oliver Bowles, 
chief of the Nonmetal Economics Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, after 
33 years of service, has been announced 
by Dr. R. R. Sayers, bureau director. 
Dr. Bowles, who is internationally known 
for his pioneer achievements in the field 


Dr. Oliver Bowles 


of nonmetallic minerals, relinquished his 
duties on January 31. He will devote his 
time to writing, consulting work, and 
flower culture. 

As head of the bureau’s Nonmetal Eco- 
nomics Division, Dr. Bowles was respon- 
sible for furnishing war agencies with 
information pertaining to mica, graphite, 
quartz, crystal, cement, chemical raw ma- 
terials, asbestos, potash, phosphate rock, 
magnesia, and other vital minerals. He 
san authority on quarrying and mining 
°perations in the United States and also 
in Europe, and his advice has been of 
great value in guiding the industrial de- 
velopment of nonmetallic minerals. Dr. 
Bowles introduced the wire saw to the 
American slate industry; and the device 
Proved highly successful in speeding up 


Production, reducing waste and cutting 
Costs, 
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CHICAGO 


During his years of service with the 
bureau, Dr. Bowles has strongly influ- 
enced the growth of its work in the tech- 
nology and economics of nonmetallic 
minerals. One of his first assignments 
was a study of the problems and produc- 
tion methods of the stone industries. 

Dr. Bowles received academic degrees 
from the University of Toronto and 
George Washington University. He has 
written more than 250 publications on 
nonmetallic minerals, 143 of which were 
official bureau publications. He is also 
the author of The Stone Industries, a 
comprehensive 500-page book on quarry- 
ing in the United States, which has had 
wide circulation as a text and reference 
book. 

The American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers recently elected 
Dr. Bowles a director. He is also a char- 
ter fellow of the Mineralogical Society 
of America and a member of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, the Society 
of Economic Geologists and Sigma Xi. In 
1935 he made a study of the stone and 
slate industries of England, Wales, Bel- 
gium and France and presented a paper 
on limestone quarrying in the United 
States before the Institute of Quarrying 
of Great Britain, of which he is an hon- 
orary member. 


Coming 
Evonts 


March 31, April 1 and 2, 1947— 
Chicago. 9th annual Midwest 
Power Conference, Palmer 
House. 





May 5-6, 1947—Hot Springs, Va. 
29th annual convention, Nation- 
al Lime Association, The Home- 
stead. 


May 14-16, 1947—Hot Springs, 
Va. 12th annual meeting, Na- 
tional Industrial Sand Associa- 
tion, The Homestead. 


june 16-20, 1947—Atlantic City. 
50th annual meeting, American 
Society for Testing Materials, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
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General Portland Cement 


Organized as Stockholders 
Of Three Firms Approve 


Favorable action on the part of stock- 
holders of the Florida Portland Cement 
Company, the Signal Mountain Port- 
land Cement Company and the Trinity 
Portland Cement Company has resulted 
in the merger of these three firms and 
the formation of the new General Port- 
land Cement Company, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. The announcement of 
the stockholders’ approval was made by 
Smith W. Story, president, at the new 
corporation’s first directors’ meeting on 
February 19. 

The General Portland Cement Com- 
pany is now one of the largest cement 
producers in the South. It owns and 
operates five plans, which are located in 
Tampa, Fla.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex. The 
firm’s capitalization consists of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding and warrants for the pur- 
chase of about 42,480 additional shares. 





Johns-Manville Begins Second 
Unit of Expansion Program 


Construction of the second and main 
unit of the Johns-Manville’s Research 
Center near Bound Brook, N. J., has been 
started, according to word from Dr. C. F. 
Rassweiler, vice-president for research 
and development. 

The first unit, comprising a product 
development laboratory and 10 experi- 
mental factories in one building, 572 feet 
long and 135 feet wide, and a water fil- 
tration and waste processing building, is 
nearing completion and will be in use 
in the early part of 1947. It was started 
in September, 1945. 

The second unit consists of a three- 
story research building, 350 feet long 
and 67 feet wide and a mechanical and 
service building 288 by 100 feet. The 
contract for construction of this unit has 
been awarded the Turner Construction 
Company of New York, who also built 
the first unit. 

The Johns-Manville Research Center 
was the first project announced in a $50,- 
000,000 company-wide expansion pro- 
gram which is expected to provide 25 
percent more jobs than were available in 
Johns-Manville’s pre-war year of greatest 
employment, Dr. Rassweiler said. 
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Ahearn, N.S.G.A. Chief, . 
Warns Against Outlawing 
industry-Wide Bargaining 


Speaking before the U. S. Senate labor 
committee on February 6, Vincent P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, 
warned that “turmoil may follow” if 
Congress outlaws industry-wide bargain- 
ing. Said Mr. Ahearn: 

“Some employers believe that if they 
could not bargain on an industry-wide 
basis, unions could simply isolate one 
employer after another and force capitu- 
lation to their demands.” Such a situa- 
tion, he pointed out, would allow the 
weakest member of an industry to set 
the standard for the others. 

The Senate labor committee is cur- 
rently considering several bills aimed at 
solving labor-management problems. One 
of these measures, sponsored by Senator 
Ball (Rep., Minn.), would prohibit in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. Mr. Ahearn rec- 
ommended that Congress also desist from 
taking action on the closed shop issue. 
(Another bill sponsored by Senator Ball 
would outlaw closed shop contracts, un- 
der which workers must join a union to 
get a job.) He urged that Congress 
should concern itself first with “‘equaliz- 
ing the rules of collective bargaining,” 
although he regretted the delay of action 
on closed shops. 

Mr. Ahearn declared that the creation 
of a permanent federal mediation board 
“would be a mistake, since it would tend 
toward discouragement of collective bar- 
gaining.’ He recommended that the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act be amended 
“to make its obligations binding upon 
unions as well as employers.” 

He further urged the outlawing of 
jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts which occur after the “appropriate” 
collective bargaining unit has been estab- 
lished and asked that employers be re- 
lieved of any obligation to bargain col- 
lectively with foremen’s unions. He dis- 
approved of proposals that the govern- 
ment, as a general policy, stand at least 
a part of the cost of arbitrating disputes 
and decried the creation of special fed- 
eral courts to settle labor disputes. 

“If collective bargaining is going to 
work,” he concluded, “it must work at 
the point of contact between management 
and labor.” 





Standards Bureau Retains 
Business Service Divisions 


The Divisions of Simplified Practice 
and Trade Standards will be retained 
at the National Bureau of Standards in 
the interest of effective service to busi- 
ness and industry, according to Secretary 
of Commerce W. Averell Harriman. 

In establishing a standard or recom- 
mendation, the divisions depend upon the 
information sources represented by the 
industry or trade association for whom 
the work is being done. The closest co- 
operation is maintained with such or- 
ganizations as the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Standards Association, and numerous in- 
dustrial and trade associations. 
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Production of finished portland cement during November, 1946, as reported to the U, 5, 
Bureau of Mines, reached 15,335,000 barrels, a figure 43 percent above that reported in 
November, 1945. Seventy-eight percent of capacity was utilized, and for the first time 
since February, 1946, stocks showed an increase over the previous month's total. November 
30, 1946, stocks of 7,830,000 barrels, however, were 39 percent below the figure reported 
for the corresponding month of 1945. Mill shipments totaled 14,803,000 barrels in November, 
1946, an increase of 43 percent over the amount reported in November, 1945. Clinker pro- 
duction reached 15,356,000 barrels, an increase of 43 percent over November, 1%5, 
production. 
The demand for cement in November, 1946, as indicated by mill shipments, although les 
than the previous month, remained relatively high and did not follow the usual seasonal 
trend. The demand was higher in all but two districts in the continental United States than 
in November, 1945. Increases ranged from 22 percent in Alabama to 139 percent in ths 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia area. 
Production of 14,557,000 barrels of cement in December, 1946, was 49 percent above that 
reported for December, 1945. Although the December, 1946, total represents a decreas 
from the September peak of 16,450,000 barrels, it still remains above the usual seasonal 
trend. Seventy-one percent of capacity was utilized, or 23 percent above that for the same 
month in 1945. Stocks of 10,893,000 barrels on December 31, 1946, were 34 percent below 
the stocks for December, 1945, but followed the usual seasonal upswing at the end of the 
year. Mill shipments reached 11,494,000 barrels in December, 1946, an increase of 88 percent 
over the volume reported in December, 1945. Clinker production of 15,043,000 barrels in 
December, 1946, showed an increase of 45 percent over the December, 1945, figure. 
The demand for cement in December, 1946, as indicated by mill shipments, continued good; 
and the quantity shipped was considerably above that reported for December, 1945, and 
also the 1935-39 average. All districts in the Continental United States showed an increas 
over December, 1945, ranging from 2! percent in Texas to 254 percent in Tennessee. 
1946 SUMMARY 
The portland cement industry during 1946, the first year after the cessation of hostilities of 
World War Il, experienced a sharp increase in production activity and demand. Tob 
production of 163,805,000 barrels of finished cement was 59 percent above that of 1945, and 
shipments of 168,336,000 barrels also represent a 59 percent increase over the 1945 total 
The highest total for output was reached in September, when the peak figure of 16,450,000 
barrels was recorded. The average for the year was 13,650,000 barrels. Operating activity 
of the industry utilized 68 percent of capacity during !946, an increase of 25 percent over 
that reported in 1945. Monthly shipments rose to a peak of 17,955,000 barrels in August 
then declined sharply to 11,494,000 barrels in December. The monthly average wé 
14,111,000 barrels. 


1946 Gas Consumption Brings 
Tax Revenue to All-Time High 


Operators of motor vehicles in the 48 
States and the District of Columbia es- 
tablished an all-time record for gasoline 
consumption in 1946, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works Agen- 
cy from reports of state authorities. 

An estimated 25,200,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline were consumed by motor vehicles 
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during the year, an increase of approx 

“mately 31 percent over the 19,149,000; 
000 gallons consumed in 1945 and abou 
4 percent above the previous high record 
of 24,200,000,000 gallons in 1941. 

~ Revenues from state gasoline tax It 
ceipts in 1946 were estimated at $1,025; 
000,000, an increase of more tha 
$240,000,000 over 1945, and $68,000; 
000, or more than 7 percent, above the 
previous all-time high of $957,000,000 
collected in 1941. 
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Equipment Distributors Elect 
W. A. Danner to Presidency 


Associated Equipment Distributors 

was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, Ill., February 13-16, 
1947. Among the new officers elected 
during this highly successful meeting was 
William A. Danner, of Parker, Danner 
Co, Hyde Park, Mass., who was elected 
president of the association. A. F. Garl- 
inghouse of Garlinghouse Brothers, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was elected executive 
vice-president of the organization. Other 
officers elected included: C. F. Halliday, 
Halliday-Dettman Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
vice-president; H. D. Burleson, Browning 
Ferris Machinery Co., Dallas, Texas, 
vice-president; Vincent J. Sheridan, 
Sheridan Equipment Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, vice-president; and Eldon M. 
Farnum, Allied Construction Equipment 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., treasurer. 

Among the speakers at this convention 
was H. E. Foreman, managing director 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America. Mr. Foreman said that he be- 
lieved that the outlook for construction 
in 1947 is a record breaking volume of 
activity, provided the problems facing the 
industries are solved successfully. “The 
principal problems that must be dealt 
with,” he said, “‘are in five general clas- 
sifications,” which are: construction 
costs, government regulations, construc- 
tion labor, day labor, and portal-to-portal 
pay. Commenting on the problem of 
construction cost, he said that govern- 
mental controls have had “not a little 
part in raising costs. Relaxations to date 
are heartening, but a complete removal 
of remaining controls will be welcomed.” 

Roger C. Slaughter, former Repre- 
sentative from the Fifth District of Mis- 
souri, spoke on certain aspects of pro- 
posed labor legislation. He declared, 
“There can be no permanent industrial 
prosperity in this country without a la- 
bor policy. Today we have none. Even 
abad policy is better than no policy, but 
for the past two-and-a-half years no one 
has known what that policy might be 
from day to day. 

“The election of 1946,” he said, “was 
4 mandate based upon a silent issue . . . 
a clear mandate to” the government to 
clan house and to bring order out of 
the industrial chaos which was created 
by and which resulted from the Wagner 
Act.” Mr. Slaughter said that the prob- 
lem before Congress today was basically 
simple. As outlined by him it is: 

“(1) To refit the labor problem in the 
American juridicial system. 

“(2) To equalize collective bargaining 
so that management is restored to its 
Proper function to produce and distribute 
goods with maximum efficiency and at 
the lowest possible price to the consuming 
public,” 

A third talk of interest was delivered 
Y Kenneth R. Wells, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago, who spoke on 

ancing Construction Equipment.” 


Ti: 25th Annual Convention of the 
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Mr. Wells said that while, at the present 
time, the big problem is obtaining more 
equipment from the factories so that the 
dealer may partially satisfy the demand 
of his customers, the day may again 
come when the dealer will have the prob- 
lem of financing not only his own busi- 
ness, but the added problem of arranging 
financing for customers who desire to 
purchase equipment on extended terms. 
Sound terms are required for installment 
sales, he said. In the case of the average 
type of construction machinery, there 
should be at least a 25 percent down 
payment, and while terms on the balance 
will vary with the type of equipment and 
the use to which it is put, in general they 
should not exceed the 18 months which 
covers two operating seasons. 

Mr. Wells also discussed the problem 
of allowing the customer to skip pay- 
ments in the winter, and the importance 
of proper documentation. He concluded 
with a brief word about the future pros- 
pects of the industry, which he felt was 
facing a period of ten to twelve years of 
unprecedented prosperity, with the pos- 
sibility of a little rough going for a year 
or two. 





Federal Portland Cement Co. 
Announces Changes in Staff 


The Federal Portland Cement Com- 
pany Buffalo, N. Y., has announced a 
realignment of its executive staff with 
the election of Harris N. Snyder as presi- 
dent and treasurer. As president, Mr. 
Snyder succeeds Leon E. Beeghly of 
Youngstown, O., who was elected to the 
new position of chairman of the board. 
Ronald E. Daniels was elevated to vice- 
president and secretary, and W. E. Bliss 
of Youngstown was re-elected a vice- 
president. 

Mr. Beeghly, Mr. Snyder and Mr. 
Bliss founded the company, which op- 
erated a large plant near Bay View, in 
1926. Mr. Beeghly has been president 
since the firm was organized. 

Mr. Snyder first served as secretary 
and treasurer and about eight years ago 
was named vice-president and treasurer. 
Mr. Bliss has been a vice-president since 
the company was formed. 

Mr. Daniels joined the company in 
May 1927. In December, 1928, he be- 
came auditor and five years later was 
elected a director. He has been secretary 
and assistant treasurer since 1938. 

The company also announced the pro- 
motion of Albert A. O6esterle to the 


. newly-created position of general super- 


intendent in charge of all plant opera- 
tions, including cement and _ rock-wool 
production. Mr. Oéesterle has been su- 
perintendent of the cement plant since 
1933. 

Eugene C. Williamson, who has been 
master mechanic since 1933 and acting 
superintendent in the absence of Mr. 
Oesterle, has been named superintendent 
of the cement plant. Stanley J. Drake 


has been named superintendent of the 
rock-wool plant. Mr. Drake joined the 
company a year ago. 

Frank Nerthling, who has been with 
the company since 1937 as a repairman 
and millwright, has been named master 
mechanic of the cement plant. Paul De 
Muth has been named master mechanic 
of the rock-wool plant. Robert C. 
Mason Jr. has been named credit man- 
ager. 





A. G. C. Seek Relief from 
Restrictions on Building 


At the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America in 
Chicago important resolutions were 
passed for the elimination of restrictive 
practices on the part of building trades 
unions, the promotion of accelerated ap- 
prenticeship programs and the removal 
of government control on construction. 

Among the speakers were Richard J. 
Gray, president of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor; General R. A. Wheeler, chief 
of U. §S. Engineers; Frank R. Creedon, 
National Housing Expeditor; T. H. Mac- 
Donald, commissioner of the Public 
Roads Administration; and J. H. Hayes, 
chief of the construction division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Elected to new offices were Forrest W. 
Parrott, president, and D. W. Winkel- 
man, vice-president. 





The Kershaw Mining Company, which 
formerly had its headquarters at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been granted an IIli- 
nois charter, to operate near Henry, IIL, 
on the property recently acquired there 
by the Material Service Company of Chi- 
cago. Sand and gravel will be produced 
for that firm and shipped to Chicago by 
barge on the Illinois River. 





MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1945 - 1946 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the National 
Lime. Association, 43 companies in Novem- 
ber, 1946, shipped 159,161 tons of lime 
(95,207 quicklime; 63,954 hydrate). Report- 
ing companies represent 41.8 percent of the 
association members’ total capacity of rec- 
ord. Based on Pit and Quarry's estimates 
for the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 419,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for November, 1946, were: 
Quicklime Hydrate 
(tons) (tons) 





Agricultural ............. 1,552 7,040 
se iaitr ns n ceuea 11,054 32,893 
Chemical sn ats hc 24,021 
WY s4c Actcaid ance 95,207 63,954 
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$1,000,000 Permanente 
Expansion Program to Be 
Completed This Spring 


The Permanente Cement Co. this 
spring will complete a_ million-dollar 
postwar expansion program designed to 
increase its annual production by 500,000 
bbl. of cement, officials of the Henry J. 
Kaiser-managed organization recently an- 
nounced. 

Last of the new facilities are expected 
to be installed by May, General Manager 
Carl Olson disclosed, after which yearly 
productive capacity of the plant will 
reach a new peak of 5,500,000 barrels— 
10 percent more than its former rated 
capacity. 

Starting with changes in the raw-grind- 
ing department, new facilities include 
four Fuller coolers for Permanente’s kilns, 
an additional kiln-feed slurry tank, new 
clinker-conveying and crushing facilities, 
additional cement-pumping equipment 
under the storage silos, and enlargement 
of the packhouse. 

A unique closed-circuit method of 
raw grinding in the mill building assures 
accurate control of fineness. This raw- 
grinding circuit produces slurry of which 
95 percent will pass through a 200-mesh 
sieve. New improvements in methods 
generally used in closed-circuit raw grind- 
ing have already been put into practice— 
the result: an increased productive ca- 
pacity of 10 percent. 

To take care of this additional raw 
slurry, another kiln-feed slurry tank of 
13,500-bbl. capacity is being installed. 
During kiln-down time the slurry tank, 
Permanente’s third, will be used for stor- 
age, permitting continuous raw grinding. 

Fuller coolers are being installed—two 
are already in operation—on Perma- 
nente’s four rotary kilns, which are 12 
feet in diameter by 463 feet long. After 
the calcining process, the _ resulting 
clinker will be cooled much more effi- 


®@ Operations at the J. & K. Gravel Com- 
pany's plant 12 miles north of Muncie, Ind., 
are streamlined with the aid of a Lima Type 
34 Paymaster. At the right the mechanical 
earth-eater, equipped with a Blaw-Knox 
clamshell and a 40-ft. boom is spewing 
gravel on the stockpile. Below, a Page drag- 
line on a 45-ft. boom is used to move gravel 
from the bank to the conveyor for washing 
and screening. 


ciently by the. new Fuller coolers, thus 
enabling increased kiln capacity. 

Clinker is then reduced to finished ce- 
ment in primary and secondary grinding 
mills in closed circuit with air separators. 
Because of increased kiln production, it 
was necessary to install a new clinker 
conveying and crushing system. This is 
composed of two gyratory crushers, both 
of which are closed-circuited with vibrat- 
ing screens. Here the clinker will be re- 
duced to minus %-inch. 

An additional 6-in. Fuller - Kinyon 
pump is being installed. under the. 500,- 
000 bbl. cement storage silos. This fifth 
pump will greatly facilitate pumping ce- 
ment to the packhouse. 

The packhouse addition consists of a 
four-compartment, 5,000-bbl. packer bin 
which can be used either for bulk load- 
ing or feeding a Bates C-113, four-spout 
packer. This addition was installed so 
that Permanente can competently handle 
sacking of the 17 types of cement now 
being produced. 

Today, Permanente produces 17 dif- 
ferent kinds of cement, including stand- 
ard portland, modified portland, hi-early 
strength, low- heat, sulphate - resisting, 
plastic, concrete-pipe cement, three types 
of oil well cement, Plastite, and Brick 
Mix. High-magnesia building lime, as 
produced .by the Permanente Metals 
Corp. at Natividad, is also marketed by 
the Permanente Cement Company. 

At Seattle, Wash., and Honolulu, 
T. H., receiving, storage and packing 
equipment have been installed. Located 
at Merced, Calif., similar facilities serve 
eastern and central California. Bulk 
loading and shipping facilities are situ- 
ated at the port of Redwood City, on 
San Francisco Bay, for shipments to 
Seattle and Honolulu. 


N.L.A. Limits Attendance q 
Annual Spring Convention 
And Operating Meeting 


At the November 16, 1946, board 
directors meeting of the National Lim 
Association it was decided to limit aj 
future Operating Division meetings { 
members of the National Lime Associa. 
tion, only those suppliers and engineer; 
actually participating in the Operating 
sessions, and the trade press. The nex 
operating meeting is scheduled for May 
7 and 8 at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

Since this meeting immediately fo). 
lows the 29th annual convention of the 
National Lime Association (and the 45th 
Annual Meeting of the Lime Industry), 
scheduled for May 5 and 6 at The Home. 
stead, the convention also will be limited 
to members and those outsiders partic. 
ipating in the various programs. These 
announcements were released by Robert 
S. Boynton, N.L.A.’s general manager, 





Building-Equipment Outlay 
Expected to Reach New High 

According to the quarterly joint sur- 
vey of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce, American business (exclusive of 
agriculture) will spend about $3,600,000, 
000 for the construction of new plants 
and the purchase of new equipment 
during the first quarter of 1947. This 
amount is approximately $300,000,000 
greater than actual expenditures during 
the third quarter of 1946. 

The estimated outlay for the January- 
March period is about 65 percent greater 
than the amount spent during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1946 and more than 
three times that in the first quarter of 
1945. Planned expenditures by manufac- 
turing and mining companies for the cur- 
rent quarter are estimated at $1,900,000, 
000, or more than half the total for all 
industry. 





The sandship Lakewood was recently 
purchased by the Schwartz Sand & 
Gravel Company of Cleveland from the 
Lyons Construction Company of White- 
hhall, Mich. The craft is being recondi- 
tioned and fitted with bins. It will be 
renamed the K. V. Schwartz. 


Pit and Quarry 
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EB. Smith Accepts 
Post as Gen'l Sup't of 
Mexican Cement Firm 


E. B. Smith, formerly chief engineer 
and operating superintendent of the 
Davenport, Ia., plant of the Dewey Port- 
land Cement Company, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Cemento Portland Nacional, S. A., at 
Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 

Mr. Smith joined the Dewey company 
in 1919 at Dewey, Okla., as chief engi- 
neer in charge of design, construction and 
maintenance. During his stay at Dewey 
Mr. Smith supervised the installation of 


E. B. Smith 


the waste heat plant, additional cement 
storage and new pack machines. At this 
time the raw and finish grinding depart- 
ments were rebuilt, kiln ends were en- 
larged and a supplementary kiln was in- 
stalled. 

In 1926 Mr. Smith was transferred to 
Davenport to take charge of the construc- 
tion and operation of the firm’s plant in 
that city. 





U. S. Bureau of Mines Finds 
Alaska Has Valuable Minerals 


Alaska’s mineral resources are suffi- 
ciently varied to form the basis for a 
much more general industrialization than 
has taken place in the territory, and fu- 
ture discoveries may add even more to 
the reserves, stated Acting Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman in a re- 
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cent mineral.survey compiled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Although the bureau has disclosed the 
presence of many nonmetallic minerals, 
additional prospecting must be done to 
determine the economic value of such 
deposits. The survey lists the presence 
in Alaska of asbestos, barite, clays, fluor- 
spar, garnet, gypsum, limestone, marble, 
sand and gravel, jade and sulphur. 


Machinery-Metals Exposition 
At Atlanta, April 14-17 


“The Industrial South” will be the 
theme of the second Southern Machinery 
and Metals Exposition, to be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium in Atlanta, Ga., 
April 14-17, according to an announce- 
ment received from R. S. Lynch, exposi- 
tion president. 


More than 150 companies will be rep- 
resented at the exposition, which last 
year drew an attendance of approximate- 
ly 7,500. Many new exhibitors have re- 
served space in this year’s event, which 
is expected to triple the scope of the 1946 
exposition. Offices for the exposition are 
located at 267 E. Paces Ferry Road, N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. Reservation requests 
should be directed to this address. 


Advancing Cement Prices 
Expected Throughout U.S. 
As Eastern Firms Lead Off 


Several leading cement manufacturers 
in the Northeastern states recently an- 
nounced price advances amounting to 
10 to 20 cents a barrel. These were said 
to be the first increases on barreled ce- 
ment since the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration authorized a 20 percent rise in 
1944. The bulk delivered price for Penn- 
sylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation has 
risen from $2.21 to $2.36 a barrel. 

It is anticipated that similar trends 
will be noted in other parts of the coun- 
try, as a result of the mounting costs 
of labor and coal. 





Large Attendance Expected 
At 9th Power Conference 


More than 2,500 engineers from all 
parts of the United States and from 
foreign countries are expected to attend 
the ninth annual Midwest Power Confer- 
ence, which will be held March 31 and 
April 1 and 2 at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. 

The conference will be sponsored by 
10 universities and colleges; and seven 
engineering societies will participate in 
the program. 





New Agstone Plant of Carolinas 
Cement & Lime Starts Production 


At Harleyville, S. C., the agricultural 
limestone plant of the Carolinas Cement 
& Lime Company is now in production. 
Buildings and installations under con- 
struction since early in 1946 have been 
completed, and shipments now are being 
made at the rate of 10 carloads per day 
on an 8-hour operating schedule. The 
management anticipates increasing this 
output by lengthening its working day. 

The material processed at the plant is 
Santee marl (limestone) laid down in a 
geologic age when much of eastern South 
Carolina was submerged. The deposit 
is 200 feet deep in some sections and is 
overlaid by a sand-clay overburden rang- 
ing from a few feet to 40 feet in thick- 
ness. It takes its name from the Santee 
River which flows through this area. 

The newly-completed plant will pro- 
duce, in addition to agricultural lime- 
stone, other sizes of material for use’ in 
the rubber, glass, paper, poultry and 
stock raising industries.and in the pro- 
duction of metals. $ 


®@ Above: J. Ross Hana- 
han, president of the 
Carolinas Cement & 
Lime Company. 


@ Left: Artist's view. of 
the recently completed 
plant, from which 10 
cars per day of agstone 
is now being shipped. 
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Prevention Angle of 
Safety Dramatized with 
Unique Bulletin Board 


At the plant of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Columbia Cement Di- 
vision, Zanesville, O., an arresting new 
safety bulletin board was recently in- 
stalled for the benefit of employees. This 
device, designed by Walter K. Farst, 
general manager of the plant, is com- 
posed to two parts. At the top is a metal 
box with slots showing the number of 


WE CAN FURNISH 
M PLENTY OF GOGGLES 
BUT NO EYES 


@ Flashing green and white lights illumi- 
nate upper portion of bulletin board. 


days worked at the plant without a lost- 
time accident. The numbers, painted on 
a pane of glass, are changed daily. Be- 
hind them, green and white lights flash 
off and on alternately. 

Below the numbers is a large Pitts- 
burgh Plate mirror, upon which a new 
safety slogan is painted in water colors 
each day. Pictures of accidents or near- 
accidents, with full details, also are 
posted on this mirror. The prevention 
angle is stressed at all times. The inter- 
est evinced by Columbia workers has 
proved to be most gratifying. 





Standards Bureau Issues 
Bulletin on Building Codes 


A comprehensive 50-page bulletin giv- 
ing modernized building code require- 
ments for new dwelling construction has 
just been issued by the National Bureau 
of Standards. The recommendations con- 
tained in the publication were developed 
by the National Housing Agency and its 
constituent units in consultation with the 
bureau and other governmental agencies. 

The recommended requirements are 
concerned primarily with moderate-size 
individual and multiple family dwellings 
of the type being built under the Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Program. The 
bulletin is offered as a guide to assist local 
communities in revising their - codes. 
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The recommendations aim at provid- 
ing sound construction without excessive 
cost. Adequate provision is made for 
recognizing new developments in _ tech- 
niques and materials as they occur. The 
suggested requirements cover such mat- 
ters as design loads, fire protection, con- 
struction requirements for masonry, wood, 
structural steel, and fundamental meas- 
ures to prevent faults due to improper 
construction. 

The booklet points out that the main 
criticism of existing codes is their lack 
of flexibility, together with their insis- 
tence on more material than is needed 
to meet all safety requirements. In all 
too many cases, the publication points 
out, code revision has not kept pace 
with developments in new materials and 
methods. 

The principle followed in the recom- 
mendations is to require good engineer- 
ing practice, recognizing conformity to 
well developed standards as evidence of 
such practice. Standards developed by 
representative national committees of in- 
dustrial, professional and governmental 
groups are used as a base, with some 
modifications developed through  ex- 
perience with dwelling construction. 
Ample provision is made for new and 
unusual construction, not covered by 
existing standards, by acceptance through 
test. An appendix to the booklet lists de- 
tailed minimum provisions for up to date 
building codes. 

The new publication supersedes “Rec- 
ommended Building Code Requirements 
for New Dwelling Construction,’ (BMS- 
88, a booklet prepared by the Central 
Housing Committee several years ago). 
This comprehensive revision has been 
issued as BMS-107, “‘Building Code Re- 
quirements for New Dwelling Construc- 
tion.” It is a publication of the National 
Bureau of Standards and is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. for 20 cents. 





Temporary offices have been set up in 
Memphis, Tenn., by the Fischer Lime & 
Cement Company, whose plant was 
swept by fire on January 21. Damage 
estimated at $350,000 resulted from the 
blaze. Lee T. McCourt, president, stated 
that rebuilding and repairs would begin 


Chester D. Rugen Named 
New Projects Engineer b 
Universal Atlas Cement Co, 


Chester D. Rugen, formerly operating 
engineer, has been appointed projects 
engineer of the Universal Atlas Cemen 
Company, United States Steel Corpora. 
tion subsidiary. 

Mr. Rugen, a graduate of Purdue Upi. 
versity in civil engineering, joined the 
engineering department of Universal 
Atlas in 1930, advanced to operating 
engineer in 1942 and now returns to the 
engineering department as projects engj- 
neer. He has worked in most of the com. 
pany’s plants and has specialized in the 
performance and application of plant 
machinery and equipment. He is the 
author of New Modern Wet-Process Ce. 
ment Plant, and Experiences in Grinding 
Raw Materials for Portland Cement, and 
joint author of How to Improve Grind- 
ing. 





Southeastern Cement Firms 
May Skip Export Quotas 

According to an announcement made 
by C. P. Persons, regional director for the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in 
Georgia, Portland cement producers in 
the Southeast whose plants are threat- 
ened with closing because of cramped 
storage facilities may apply for permis- 
sion to export their products (tempo- 
rarily) without regard to export quotas. 

Applications may be made at the de- 
partment offices in Atlanta and Savan- 
nah, Ga., Jacksonville and Miami, Fia., 
Charleston, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Bir- 
mingham and Mobile, Ala., and Jackson, 
Miss. 





Finishing Lime Is Placed on 
CPA Critical Products List 


Finishing lime is currently in such 
short supply that the National Housing 
Administration has arranged with the 
Civilian Production Administration to 
place the product on the latter agency's 
critical products list, Schedule 1 to PR 
28. 

This action is tantamount to giving 
the finishing lime producers the highest 
priority classification and should aid them 
in obtaining materials. and equipment 
needed to achieve the maximum produc- 
tion. 





London Engineers Design 
Cement Plant on Ceylon 

Henry Pooley, who heads a firm of 
consulting engineers to the government 
of Ceylon, reports that his staff has de- 
signed a dry process plant to manufac- 
ture 100,000 tons of cement per yea. 
The raw materials consist of hard lime- 
stone and clay; and the site of the plant 
is in the northern peninsula of the 
land, at Kankesanturai. 

Mr. Pooley states that most of the ma- 


Cthinery is being manufactured by Vick 


ers-Armstrong, Ltd. Contracts for civil 
engineering work involved were, at the 
time of Mr. Pooley’s communication, 
about to be awarded. The cement works 
will have its own diesel power plant. 


Pit and Quarry 
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First Nat'l Materials Handling 
Conference Held at Cleveland 


@ Scene at the National Materials Handling Exposition, Cleveland Auditorium. 


HE First National Material Han- 

dling Exposition and Conference was 

held in the Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, January 14-17, 1947. The avowed 
purpose of this gathering was to present 
to industry the new concept that mate- 
rials handling is worthy of consideration, 
that it represents one of the last frontiers 
of cost reduction and accident preven- 
tin. The conference this year was set 
up on an industry-to-industry basis, so 
that customers of the exhibitors could 
tak frankly and plainly about their 
achievements and problems in this field. 
Both the Convention and the Exposition 
were rated a huge success by all con- 
cerned. The final figures showed that a 
total of 12,200 people attended during 
the four days of the show. 

During the week, morning and after- 
noon panel discussions were held on ma- 
terials handling, led by executives drawn 
from a cross-section of industry. A series 
of motion pictures dealing with mechan- 
ied materials handling were shown con- 
tinuously during the four days on the 
lower level of the exposition hall. 

The exposition was endorsed by five 

major trade associations in the field. They 
are the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Lift Trucks 
and Portable Elevators, the Caster and 
Floor Truck Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Electric Industrial Truck Association, 
and the Materials Handling Institute. 
_ At the opening session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 14, Ezra W. Clark, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Clark Tructractor division of the Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
chairman of the program committee, pre- 
‘ded. Mr. Clark said that 80 percent of 
the unskilled labor in American industry 
's used to move things, and that it is 
his theory that “unskilled labor adds 
nothing to a product except cost”. Mr. 
Clark felt that the adoption of modern 
materials-handling methods by manage- 
ment will usher in the great postwar 
‘poch of production and prosperity. 

In the afternoon, Edwin J. Heimer, 
President, Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, 
and chairman of the exposition com- 
mittee, presided. At this session R. F. 
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Weber, International MHarvester Co., 
spoke on “Research in Materials Han- 
dling’. He explained the work of the 
Manufacturing Research Department in 
his company, and the advantages of a 
well-planned materials-handling program. 
Mr. Weber felt that there is an urgent 
need for standardization of materials- 
handling facilities in industry. 

Two interesting talks were given on 
Wednesday by E. I. Burke, manager of 
shipping, Republic Steel Corp., and 
Charles M. Parker, secretary, committee 
on manufacturing problems, American 
Iron and Steel Institute. They spoke on 
“Standards and Handling Materials for 
Steelmaking.” 

On Thursday Mr. Clark again acted 
as chairman. J. H. Sansonetti, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
spoke on “An Approach to Materials 
Handling Problems’. In this talk, which 
was illustrated with slides, he pointed out 
how a materials-handling problem can 
be solved through careful analysis and 
engineering, in some cases reducing han- 
dling costs by as much as 20 percent. 

He was followed, in the afternoon 
session by Waler T. Sheldon, director, 
board and container department, Union 
Bag and Paper Corp., New York, who 
spoke on “Top Management Approach to 
Materials Handling.” He advocated that 
management recognize that all packag- 
ing should be designed to permit easy 
handling, and that management take an 
active interest in materials handling. He 
felt that handling problems should not be 
passed down to subordinates who do not 
possess sufficient authority to establish or 
maintain efficient systems. 

On Friday, Paul H. Watt, manager, 
factory service departments, the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., spoke on “‘Rub- 
ber and Materials Handling”. Mr. Watt 
said that crude rubber travels half way 
around the world to the Goodrich plant, 
but that the handling of it in the last 
mile costs as much as all the previous 
transportation. He urged that the rail- 
roads be called upon to adjust their rates 
for the shipment of pallets, and further 
urged that a system of pallet pools be 
set up. He pointed to the contributions 


made by the rubber industry to materials- 
handling equipment in the form of con- 
veyor belts, tires and similar parts. 

He was followed by D. B. Hendryx, 
chief engineer, Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., whose topic 
was ‘“‘Materials Handling in the Ceramic 
Industries”, with particular emphasis on 
the handling of heavy clay products, 
those that sell for $6.00 to $20.00 per 
ton. He explained that the nature of the 
clay products business makes change in 
the plant layout virtually impossible once 
it is set up. This makes proper design 
especially important, and the use of the 
proper methods of material handling vi- 
tal. He produced figures to show that 
wage rates have increased 45 percent 
since 1940, while labor efficiency has 
fallen 12 to 25 percent in the same 
period. With this in mind, he said that 
a clay products manufacturer could 
hardly afford to take an old-style plant 
as a gift, and that it indicated why so 
much interest was being shown in meet- 
ings such as this one. 





Make Reservations Early 
For Annual N.I.S.A. Meeting 
Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary 
of the National Industrial Sand Associa- 
tion, has announced that members ex- 
pecting to attend the organization’s 
annual meeting at Hot Springs, Va., May 
14 to 16 should make their reservations 
early. The management of The Home- 
stead, convention headquarters, has re- 
quested members to communicate any 
special requests at once, in order that 
they may be served efficiently. 





Two Marquette Plants Get 
Big New Electric Shovels 

The Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company has recently installed two 
large electric shovels, one at the Oglesby, 
Ill., plant and a second at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. The unit at Oglesby is a 
170B model Bucyrus-Erie weighing 441,- 
000 pounds and having a 54-foot boom. 

In February another Bucyrus-Erie, a 
120B, which had been on order for more 
than 18 months and which required four 
railroad cars for transportation from Mil- 
waukee, was assembled and installed at 
the “Cape Girardeau pant. This shovel 
weighs 306,500 pounds and has a 35-foot 
boom. Both shovels have buckets of 
4-cu.-yd. capacity. 





Permanente Co. to Convert 
Victory Ship into Carrier 

Surveying of the steamer Silver Bow 
Victory, preparatory to its conversion to 
a cement-and-gypsum carrier by the Per- 
manente Steamship Company, has been 
begun at Kaiser’s Swan Island shipyard. 
The former Victory ship will have bins 
and conveyors installed for handling bulk 
material, as well as pumps and pipe lines 
for blowing it under compressed air pres- 
sure into shore lines. The cost of the 
conversion has been unofficially estimated 
at $500,000 and the time required at 
three or four months. 

The Permanente company plans to 
send the ship on a three-leg run. It will 
carry cement from the Permanente Red- 
wood City plant to Honolulu, Seattle or 
Portland, thence to San Marcos Island 
in the Gulf of California to load gypsum 
rock for transport to Long Beach, Calif. 
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WITH commodity prices 
and industrial production 
continuing their upward 
/ movement thus far in 1947, 
there is a noticeable trend 
toward a modification of the pessi- 
mistic estimates of business activity 
so prevalent during the past few 
months. Many of the forecasts 
which had circulated privately and 
publicly among economists in and 
out of Washington have begun to be 
revised, especially those calling for 
a sharp downturn early in the year. 

An interesting and useful appraisal 
of the “production outlook” for 1947 
was published during the past month 
by the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. This report attempts to 
evaluate the outlook not only for the 
economy as a whole, but for par- 
ticular industries as well. So far as 
the total economic picture is con- 
cerned, the CPA report more or less 
plays safe by presenting two ex- 
tremes within which the actual 
course of events is expected to run. 
Under the first alternative, produc- 
tion and employment would remain 
at their present levels throughout 
1947 or even rise slightly, while the 
price level would increase somewhat 
in the first half of the year, and de- 
cline somewhat during the second 
half. This is the optimistic alterna- 
tive. The other extreme, according 
to the report, involves a very sharp 
rise in prices during the first half, 
followed by a substantial decline in 
the second half, not only in prices 
but in output and employment as 
well; and this decline would extend 
into 1948. 

A few figures will illustrate the 
difference between the two estimates. 
At the optimistic end of the scale, 
the value of total national output 
would drop from an annual rate of 
$210 billion in the first quarter of 
1947 to a little less than $200 billion 
in the fourth quarter. But all of 
this decline would represent price 
reductions. In terms of physical vol- 
ume, the gross national product 
would rise slowly throughout the 
year. On the other hand, under the 
more pessimistic alternative, gross 
national product, after going up to 
a peak of $220 billion in the second 
quarter, would fall to about $180 
billion in the fourth quarter. In 
this case a large part of the decline 
would represent price adjustments. 
In terms of physical volume of pro- 
duction, the fourth quarter of 1947 
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would be less than 5 per cent below 
the current level. 

Behind these estimates is the be- 
lief that the trend of economic events 
in the year ahead hinges largely on 
what happens to prices. If prices 
can be held down, a serious business 
dip can be averted; but another big 
jump in the price level, cutting still 
further into the public’s buying 
power, would soon lead to so much 
consumer resistance and uncertainty 
on the part of business as to bring 
about a recession. Though the CPA 
describes this decline as “not very 
severe,” its estimates of unemploy- 
ment under this assumption come to 
about six million by the end of 1947, 
more than double the present num- 
ber of unemployed. Apparently, 
however, the CPA believes that ac- 
tual developments are more likely to 
conform with the optimistic than 
with the pessimistic prediction, be- 
cause its analyses of the prospects for 
individual industries lean toward the 
assumption that present high levels 
of activity will continue or increase. 


MONG the industries covered, 
A a review of construction ac- 
tivity may be singled out for special 
mention. The value of new con- 
struction in 1946 totaled more than 
$10 billion, with maintenance and 
repairs accounting for another $5 
billion. Against this grand total of 
$15 billion, activity in 1947 is ex- 
pected to hit between $20 billion and 
$22 billion. The dollar value of new 
construction alone is expected to 
rise by more than 50 percent, reach- 
ing a new all-time peak. Part of this 
increase, of course, will reflect price 
rises. By the beginning of this year, 
construction costs were already 100 
percent above 1939, and they are ex- 
pected to go still higher in 1947. 
But even measured in terms of phys- 
ical volume, the increase in new con- 
struction in 1947 will still be more 
than one-third above 1946. It is 
important to bear in mind, however, 
that in physical terms even this vol- 
ume is still somewhat below the war- 
time peaks. 

According to the estimates shown 
in the report, considerable improve- 
ment may be expected in the supply- 
requirements position for virtually 
all building materials. One of the 
most encouraging developments is 
the continued increase in lumber 
production, which reached 34.5 bil- 
lion board feet in 1946 (about 2.5 


billion above the official goal) ang 
which is now estimated at 36 billion 
board feet in 1947. At this rate, jt 
is expected that it will be possible 
to increase inventories by one to two 
billion feet in 1947, bringing total 
stocks to about half the pre-war 
level. 

In the case of portland cement, 
the CPA predicts that total produc. 
tion in 1947 will be higher than the 
estimated requirement of 180 mil. 
lion barrels. Since output in 1946 
came to 164 million barrels, the 1947 
estimate involves an increase of at 
least 10 percent, and if achieved 
would probably mean that the pre. 
vious record of 183 million barrel 
produced in 1942 would be ex. 
ceeded. 

For other materials, too, the in- 
dications are that it will be possible 
to increase inventories somewhat in 
1947. Brick production, for ex. 
ample, is put at more than six bil- 
lion, as against requirements of 5.5 
billion. And concrete block produc- 
tion is figured at 10 to 20 percent 
above requirements. In every case, 
however, the CPA stresses the possi- 
bility of local shortages resulting 
from uneven distribution. The main 
difficulties are expected to occur in 
such items as cast iron soil pipe 
(“the most serious of the material 
problems affecting construction ac- 
tivity for 1947”), clay sewer pipe, 
cast iron pressure pipe, builder’ 
hardware, and gypsum lath. 









































Suphur Production in 1946 
Breaks All Previous Records 


The output of native sulphur in De- 
cember, 1946, continued very high— 
351,028 tons—and carried the year’s 
production to the new record of 3,859; 
642 long tons, according to the U. S$. 
Bureau of Mines. Mine shipments in 
1946 were again higher than production, 
as they have been every: year since and 
including 1943. This fact has caused 4 
further decrease of stocks to 3,769,368 
tons. The wartime peak in stocks was 
5,148,206 tons, held by producers at the 
end of January, 1945. 




















In Washington County, Mo., a new 
company has been organized for mining 
and crushing limestone on a big scale. 
It is the Southern Limestone, Inc., and 
its headquarters are in Sandersville. 
Henry Brandon, president, stated that 
the necessary equipment was to be de 
livered within a month and that produc: 
tion would begin soon after installation. 
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PARTNERSHIP PLAN PROVES SUCCESSFUL 
AT MODERN FLORIDA QUARRY OPERATION 


ONE of the most versatile 
and flexible new crushing 
and screening plants which 
has come to our attention in 
many a moon is Miami 
Crushed Stone Company’s complete- 
ly modern operation at Miami, Flor- 
ida. This new concern is operated 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 


under a partnership arrangement by 
G. D. Monroe (formerly a partner 
in Bryan-Monroe Company, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.), E. N. Belcher, Sr., and 
J. E. Dodson, who are also partners 
in the operations of the Oolite Rock 
Company of Miami. 

The two concerns (Miami 
Crushed Stone and Oolite Rock) 
function wholly independently ex- 
cept with respect to initial recovery 
operations, which are carried on in 
a 380-acre tract of oolitic limerock 
located due west of Miami. The 
Oolite Rock Company strips the 
overburden (which averages about 
6 inches) and removes the top six 
or eight feet of rock with special 
plows attached to LaPlant-Choate 
hydraulic bulldozers. The stone thus 
recovered, amounting to about 4,000 
tons per day, is marketed as road 





@ This aerial view of the Miami Crushed 

Stone plant shows the complete production 

process from initial recovery (background) 

to loading the finished product into open- 
top cars (right foreground). 
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stone without any additional proc- 
essing. 

This initial “harvesting” operation 
goes down only to the water table, 
for at this level there is a definite 
change in the character of the 
stone. Miami Crushed Stone takes 


@ G. D. Monroe (left), formerly of Bryan- 

Monroe Company, Raleigh, N. C., is one 

of the partners in the Miami Crushed Stone 

Company. A. J. Clapp (right), general su- 

perintendent of the new plant, was also for- 

merly associated with the North Carolina 
concern. 


over at the water table and works 
down from 25 to 30 feet with drag- 
line excavators. Two machines are 
operated—a P & H Model 955 with 
a 2'%-cu.-yd. bucket and a 75-ft. 
boom, and a Koehring 801 with a 
bucket of the same size and a 60-ft. 
boom. Some adobe shooting is done 
from time to time to loosen up the 
bottom and to reduce oversize, but 


the heavy work is all done with the 
draglines. 

Normally the P & H machine is 
used to recover and pile the stone in 
large windrows, in which it is allowed 
to dry for two or three weeks before 
being fed to the plant. The Koehr- 
ing machine loads the material from 
the windrows into two 13-cu.-yd. 
Euclid bottom-dump trucks which 
make the short (1,500-ft.) haul to 
the plant. The trucks carry an aver- 
age of 161% to 17 cubic yards of ma- 
terial per trip. As recovery operations 
move away from the plant the com- 
pany plans to purchase additional 
haulage equipment of the same 
make. 

The trucks dump on a bar grizzly 
with 10-in. openings through which 
oversize pieces are forced by means 
of Ingersoll-Rand jackhammers. The 
stone drops into a 40-cu.-yd. hopper 
which is mounted above a McLana- 
han & Stone 5- by 7-ft. reciprocating 
feeder. A 36-in. by 100-ft. inclined 
belt conveys the stone from the 
dumping station to the primary 
crusher. This conveyor, in common 
with 9 others distributed throughout 
the plant, is largely equipped with 
idlers, head and tail pulleys and belt 
takeups furnished by the Conti- 
nental Gin Company. 

The No. 1 conveyor discharges 
onto a 4- by 8-ft. single-deck Allis- 
Chalmers Ripl-Flo screen by means 





of which minus 4-in. stone is permit- 
ted to bypass the primary crusher. 
Manganese skid bars above the per- 
forated plate in the screen take most 
of the wear caused by large pieces 
of stone. Plus 4-in material drops 
from the screen into a 36- by 60-in. 
Allis-Chalmers Fairmont-type single- 
roll crusher, set at 4 to 4% inches. 

A 36-in. by 140-ft belt conveyor 
feeds the bypass material and the 
crushed stone from the primary 
crushing station to the No. 1 screen- 
ing tower, where it discharges on a 
5- by 12-ft. triple-deck Ripl-Flo 
screen. Here, and also at the No. 2 
tower, high-pressure water from 
spray bars above the screen washes 
the stone and removes the screen- 
ings, which pass into a tub and are 
flumed to small settling tanks. The 
tanks are fitted with jets supplied 
with water from the high pressure 
line to float out fines and to break 
the material loose from the sides. All 
lime and silt are washed out of the 
material as it passes through a 24- 
in. by 20-ft. Eagle 2-screw washer. 
The screenings are carried by an 18- 
in. by 157-ft. belt conveyor to stock- 
piles from which both trucks and 
railway cars are loaded. 

Minus 1-in. plus ;;-in. material 
from the No. 1 tower drops onto a 
20-in. belt and is conveyed to a 150- 
cu.-yd. 2-compartment bin from 
which trucks are loaded for local 


users. The bin is surmounted by a 
3- by 8-ft. double-deck Cedar Rapids 
vibrating screen which makes a - 
in. separation, the minus 14-in. (or 


@ Below, left: A view of the 2!/2-cu.-yd. 

dragline which digs out the material and 

piles it into windrows to dry. Right: Another 

2\/o-cu.-yd. dragline loads the material from 

the windrows into 13-cu.-yd. bottom-dump 
trucks. 


@ A closeup of the plow used by the Oolite 
Rock Company for the recovery of the top 
6-ft. layer of material. The 13-tooth plow 
takes a bite 3 inches deep and about 4 feet 
wide and throws the rock under the tracks 
of the tractor for additional breaking. 


pea rock) size dropping into the 
100-cu.-yd. compartment of the bin. 
All plus 1-in. material off the No. 
1 tower drops into a 21- by 42-in. 
McLanahan & Stone single-roll 
crusher for further reduction. A 24- 
in. belt conveys the material from 
this secondary crusher to the No. 2 
screening tower, the belt discharging 
onto another 5- by 12-ft. triple-deck 
Ripl-Flo screen. Part of the 2-in. 
stone from the screen drops into a 
36-in. Symons impact crusher ar- 
ranged in closed circuit with the 
screen. The feed back is deposited 
on an 18-in. return belt which dis- 
charges on the main 24-in. conveyor 
to the top of the screening tower. 
All minus %-in. stone from the 
Ripl-Flo screen is chuted to a 3- by 
8-ft. double-deck Cedar Rapids 
screen, from which screenings are 
flumed back to the settling tank. 
Three cantilever suspension - type 
belt conveyors feed finished sizes of 


stone from the No. 2 screening tower 
to stockpiles located over a reclaim. 
ing tunnel. The stock-piling cop. 
veyors (one 16-in. and two 18-in, 
belts) radiate from the tower to per- 
mit maximum storage of material 
over the length of the tunnel. The 
24-in. by 359-ft. reclaiming conveyor 
is housed in a 7- by 7'-ft. rein. 
forced-concrete tunnel. Adjustable 
manually-operated gates located at 
15-ft. intervals throughout the length 
of the tunnel make it possible to 
blend different sizes of stone for 
specification work, and results sO far 
have indicated that required amounts 
of various sizes can be _ supplied 
within 3 to 5 percent limits. An in- 
clined conveyor at the discharge end 
of the tunnel elevates the material 
to a point from which it may be 
chuted into railway cars or trucks, 
A hinged discharge chute is so ar- 
ranged that the flow can be diverted 
from cars to trucks by merely raising 
the chute. A full-sized car can be 
loaded in approximately 15 minutes, 
and 30 to 35 cars are commonly 
loaded out in a single day. 

Water for the screen sprays, set- 
tling tanks and the Eagle washer is 
supplied with two 5- by 6-in. Berkely 
centrifugal pumps of 1,000-g.p.m. 
capacity each. Water at 75 pounds 
pressure is delivered to the 5- by 12- 
ft. screens by means of Allis-Chal- 
mers booster pumps located at the 
two screening towers. Silt, lime and 
extreme fines are flumed from the 
towers to an Allis-Chalmers solids 
handling pump and discharged into 
a waste pit. The company hopes to 
develop a market for this material 
some day. 

This entire plant is operated on 
220-volt alternating current supplied 
by the Florida Power & Light Co. 





@ One of the bottom-dump trucks discharging on the roadway above Oversize pieces are forced through the 10-in. openings of the grizzly 
the 40-cu.-yd. feed hopper. with jackhammers. 


® Above: A 5- by 7-ft. reciprocating feeder loads the stone onto a 
36-in. belt conveyor. 


® Below: A closeup of the scalping screen and the single-roll primary 
crusher. ®@ Above: A view up the main belt conveyor. The 4- by 8-ft. single- 
deck scalping screen and the 36- by 60-in. primary crusher are visible 
in the background. 


® Below: One of the two 5- by 12-ft. three-deck vibrating screens 
used in the plant flow. 
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There are 26 individual electric mo- 
tor drives ranging from 5 to 150 
horsepower, and totaling about 550 
horsepower in all. The plant has an 
unusually strategic location with re- 
spect to railway service; a 40-car 
siding has switch connections with 
both the Florida East Coast and Sea 
Board railroads which straddle the 
property. The company operates no 
delivery trucks, all materials for local 
use being sold f.o.b. plant. Ship- 
ment so far have all been within the 
state, to points as far north as Day- 
tona Beach, Orlando and Tampa. 

At present the plant is turning 
out seven different sizes of material, 
although existing facilities are ade- 
quate for the production of any size 


@ R. E. Kenney (left) is sales manager of 
the company, and W. A. Clamp Jr. is cashier. 


or blend which the market might de- 
mand. Highest production to date 
has been at a rate of a little more 
than 200 cubic yards per hour. Av- 
erage output ranges between 160 
and 175 cubic yards per hour. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 cubic yards of 
finished materials are now stockpiled 
in the storage yard. Each of the 
three conveyor-fed stockpiles over 
the reclaiming tunnel contains about 
6,000 cubic yards of material. Fin- 
ished materials are rehandled, and 
cars and trucks are loaded from vari- 
ous stockpiles, with a 34-cu.-yd. 
Lima Paymaster clamshell which has 
aG. M. diesel drive. Other auxiliary 


® illustrations on page 80. 
ll. Trucks are loaded for local deliveries 
from this two-compartment, 150-cu.-yd. bin. 
The screen above is a 3- by 8-ft., two-deck 
unit used to make a |/-in. separation of the 
minus I-in. stone. 

12. All oversized stone (plus |-in.) from the 
No. | screening tower is recrushed in a 21- 
by 42-in. single-roll crusher. 

13. Lime and silt are removed from the 


screenings by means of a 24-in. by 20-ft. 


two-screw washer. 

14. The screw washer discharges to an 18-in. 
by 157-ft. belt conveyor, which in turn dis- 
charges the screenings to a stockpile. 

15. Silt, lime and extreme fines removed in 
the washing process are pumped to a waste 
pit with this 6- by 8-in. solids-handling pump. 
16 A part of the 2-in. stone from the sec- 
ondary screening tower drops into a 36-in. 
Impact crusher arranged in closed circuit 
with the 5- by 12-ft. screen. 
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operating equipment includes a 
Bucyrus-Erie TD-18 bull grader 
equipped with a 12-ft. blade. This 
machine is used for grading plant 
roadways, shifting cars and feeding 
stockpile material to the clamshell. 

Construction at the plant site be- 
gan in November of 1945, and the 
announced goal was to start operat- 
ing not later than May, 1946. This 
starry-eyed optimism (in the face of 
existing strikes, and labor, material 
and equipment shortages) seemed 
little short of fantastic at the time. 
Obstacles and delays notwithstand- 
ing, material began flowing through 
the plant on May 13th, and full pro- 
duction was attained not long after 
that date. In order to adhere to the 
construction schedule, some of the 
crushing and screening equipment 
was shipped in by truck from the 
manufacturers’ plants at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—a round-trip distance of 
about 3,000 miles. Although it took 
four days to roll the tractor and 
trailer units from Milwaukee to 
Miami, deliveries were made at 
least three weeks earlier than would 
have been possible by rail at the 
time. Since operations began, five 
concrete block plants have been es- 
tablished on adjacent property in 
order to have easy access to a de- 
pendable supply of aggregates. In 
Dade County alone, at the close of 
the war, more than a hundred con- 
crete block plants were in operation, 
ranging in size from back-yard out- 
fits to Maule’s and Acme & Concrete 
Products Company’s multiple Besser 
installations. From all indications 
the. capacity of Miami Crushed 
Stone’s plant. will be booked solidly 
for as far into the future as anyone 
might care to look. 

Depending upon the hours of op- 


@ By changing the cloth whenever necessary 

on this 3- by 8-ft. two-deck screen, any de- 

sired size of material can be produced at the 

secondary screening tower. 

@ Left: A view from the top of one of the 

stockpiling conveyors shows the discharge 
end of the reclaiming tunnel. 


eration, the plant: crew averages 
from 20 to 30 men. A. J. Clapp, 
plant superintendent, came to the 
company with Mr. Monroe after 
three years as plant superintendent 
with Bryan-Monroe Company in 
North Carolina. He was plant su- 
perintendent for the Seminole Rock 
& Sand Company of Miami for more 
than 12 years. Other key. men in 
the organization are R. E. Kenney, 
sales manager, J. R. Rankin, office 
manager, Cleo Watkins, plant fore- 
man, and W. A. Clamp Jr., cashier. 





1946 Labor Legislation Digest 
Records Vital Enactments 

Important labor laws were enacted by 
some of the 11 state legislatures meeting 
in regular session in 1946, according to 
the Annual Digest of States and Federal 
Labor Legislation, just issued by the Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Georgia and Massachusetts enacted 
new child labor laws, and New York 
passed bills regulating the recruitment 
and housing of migratory workers. A 
number of states enacted laws regulating 
or restricting trade union activities. 

Extensions of _workmen’s compensa-~ 
tion acts were also passed by several 
legislatures. 





Arkansas Bauxite Report 
Made Available to Public 

A detailed report on the wartime in- 
vestigations of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in the Arkansas bauxite deposits was re- 
cently made available in typewritten 
form for public inspection by Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, the bureau’s director, pending 
final publication. One copy is in charge 
of Harold B. Foxhall, director of the 
division of geology, Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission, at the 
state capitol in Little Rock; a second 
may be seen at the Bureau of Mines of- 
fice in Washington. 

The report shows that more than 10,- 
000,000 tons of recoverable bauxite was 
developed in 1942-45 in Arkansas. 
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Modern Electric Welding Equipment 
For the Cement Industry a 


hardly turn in any direction with- 

out seeing a welding application. 
The building structures have been 
erected by. welding; kilns, coolers, 
elevators, ductwork, and pumps have 
also been welded. There are actually 
very few pieces of equipment in a 
cement plant to which welding, in 
some form or another, cannot be 
applied. In this paper, however, 
only the application of electric weld- 
ing will be considered. 


[: a modern cement plant, one can 


APPLICATIONS 


Most of the main structures and 
equipments are erected by contrac- 
tors so that the primary concern of 
the cement producer in construction 
welding is to make sure that the 
welding by the contractor is satis- 
factory. However, after the plant 
has been turned over to the pro- 
ducer, he looks to welding for re- 
placement of parts and repairs. 


New 
Construction 


Figure 1 shows an 
all-welded kiln with 
shell of 13/16 in. 
steel plate. If this plate were riveted, 
considerable extra material would be 
used in overlap of the plates and in 
the rivet heads. Also, the interior of 
a riveted kiln is very irregular, mak- 
ing it difficult to lay the brick liner 
evenly. In time, the radical tempera- 
ture changes cause rivets to loosen, 
thereby causing deflection of the 
kiln with a resultant cracking and 
loss of fire brick liners. It is thought 
that all-welded kiln construction will 
give a liner life considerably longer 
than that which has been experi- 
enced previously. 

Figure 2 is a photograph of a two- 
compartment ball mill of all-welded 
construction. Most of this welding is 
done by automatic equipment. This 
mill is lighter, neater and sturdier 
than one of riveted design. Allowable 
joint efficiency of a welded joint is 
about 90 percent, as compared with 
about 70 percent for riveted con- 
struction. 

Figure 3 shows one part of a jaw 
crusher being fabricated by welding 
and Figure 4 shows the complete 
crusher ready for shipment. By posi- 
tioning these parts, excellent ap- 
pearing welds and welds of high 
strength can be made at high speed. 

Figure 5 is a picture of a 5-cu.- 
yd. dragline bucket being fabricated 
by electric welding. This bucket can 
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probably be built for less money than 
one of a riveted construction and 
will certainly out-wear the riveted 
bucket. 


Maintenance 


In a cement plant 
of Facilities 


where the process 
must be continuous 
on a 24-hr., seven-day-a-week basis, 
a quick method of repairing is an 
absolute necessity’. In one cement 
plant the main drive base of a 
rotary kiln 280 feet long and 10 feet 
in diameter was broken in a number 
of places. The base was of cast iron. 
To change this base it would have 
been necessary to chip out the old 
foundation, then set and regrout the 
new frame to the foundation. It was 
electric-welded by a copper-nickel 
alloy electrode at a cost of $1,500. A 
new base installed would have cost 
between $3,000 and $4,000, to say 
nothing of the delay. When han- 
dling such abrasive materials as 
sandstone, shale, gypsum, clinker, 
cement and coal, equipment is bound 
to wear. In conveyors and elevators 
the buckets and lips are often fabri- 
cated and hard-faced. Many other 
conveyor parts are repaired and 
hard-faced as well. In pumps, re- 
pairs are made on many parts, and 
impeller shafts, slurry housings, and 
turbine blades are hard-faced. The 
crushers and grinders are subjected 
to a terrific beating during operation, 
so that it is very advantageous to be 
able to repair or hard-face such parts 
as agitators, adjusting plates, crusher 
mantels, and chute plates. In one 
case the crusher barrel of the main 
frame was cracked so as to cause an 
eccentric bearing to lose its lubricat- 
ing oil. Since it was impossible to 
operate the crusher without lubri- 
cating this bearing, it had to be re- 
paired or replaced. Again the 
material was cast iron weighing 25 
tons. A new base would cost 
$10,000 plus the shutdown losses. 
To repair this cost $1,500, and it was 
completed in 220 hours. 

These are only a few of the equip- 
ments that can be kept in service by 
electric welding. Worn parts can be 
quickly removed by gas cutting and 
a new section fabricated and in- 
serted, then joined to the old section 
by electric arc welding. An excellent 
example of this type of repair is 
shown in Figures 6 and 7. These pic- 

1. Welding Engineer, Aug., 1945 — 


“Welding in a Cement Mill” by T. B. 
Jefferson. 





By AUBREY SMITH 


and WALTER J. CAMPBELL 
General Electric Company 
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tures illustrate a method of replacing 
worn-out riding rings on rot 
kilns. This particular section was 
made to replace a section of a Poly. 
sius kiln. The steel plate is rolled 
in a section and the longitudinal 
seam made automatically. A wrap. 
per plate is slipped around the bars 
which have been welded to the shell, 
then the riding ring is fitted over 
this plate. Movement is prevented 
by welding lugs on both sides of the 
ring. The bars on this section reduce 
the heat transfer to the riding ring, 
thereby reducing the expansion and 
contraction of this ring. Figure 7 
shows the section ready for installa- 
tion, with plate already prepared on 
the edges for welding. This complete 
operation probably resulted in a 
minimum shutdown of the kiln and 
will increase the life of the appara- 
tus considerably. 

One of the widest uses of welding 
in a cement plant is for hardfacing. 
Figure 8 (left) shows a roll head 
which has been hardfaced and is 
now worn to the point of rehard- 
facing. Notice that the weld has not 
spalled off. On the right the roll 
head has been resurfaced and is 
ready now to give probably longer 
service than was obtained on the 
original part. In this way took, 
crushers, grinders and agitators can 
be used almost indefinitely. Hard- 
facing has been so successful in pro- 
longing the life of such parts that in 
many instances new parts are ma- 
chined and built up by hardfacing 
before being installed. There have 
been cases where a_ hardfaced 
crusher jaw has lasted 500 percent 
longer than a new part which has 
not been hardfaced. This procedure 
prolongs the interval between tear 
downs eventually required to re- 
place such worn parts. Some manu- 
facturers now furnish new parts al- 
ready hardfaced. A few more of the 
parts being successfully resurfaced 
in most cement plants today are 
crusher jaws, gyratory crusher man- 
tels, roll crusher tires, sheepfoot 
tampers and plows. 


In the 


In the quarry, drills, shov- 
Quarry els, skip hoists, bulldozers, 


locomotives, | compressols 
and pumps all have wearing parts. 
While the removal from service of 4 
piece of this equipment would not 
be as great a calamity as a crusher 
or elevator in the plant, still it might 
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mean a slow-down in the output if 
spare equipment were not at hand. 

On a tractor, it may be necessary 
to build up track rollers, track rails, 
idler wheels, grousers and bulldozer 
tips. Figure 9 shows the main 
sprocket which has been hardfaced. 
Repairs have also been made on the 
cast iron housing in the background. 
These cracks were chipped out and 
repaired by metal arc welding so 
that it was possible to make the re- 
pair without disassembly. 

Figure 10 shows the difference in 
wear on new sprockets and on hard- 
faced sprockets. The one at the left 
was hardfaced and the other was 
new. Both were installed at the same 
time. The new sprocket has worn to 
such an extent that it is ready for 
repair, while the one previously 
hardfaced is still serviceable. 

On shovels, it is advantageous to 
build up teeth, dipper fronts, track 
pads, driving tumblers, and _ idler 
wheels. All of these parts can be 
economically reclaimed by arc weld- 
ing to give considerable service under 
severe conditions. Much of this 
work must be done on the job, but 
parts like bucket teeth or pads, 
which can be easily dismantled, 
should be taken to the shop where 
better conditions permit _ better 
workmanship. 


EQUIPMENT APPLICATION 


In a welding shop where many 
small parts are repaired, or where 
new parts are fabricated, either a.-c. 
or d.-c. equipment can be used to 
good advantage. For building up 
surfaces where electrodes of the right 
composition are not available, atom- 
ic-hydrogen arc equipment may be 
used. Here scrap metal can be used 
as filler. In addition, the atomic- 
hydrogen arc can be used for fabri- 
cating light gauge metals in ways 
not possible by other means. A weld- 
ing shop may also justify positioning 
equipment and preheating equip- 
ment to assist the operator to do a 
better job more economically. This 
shop can be a center of repairing for 
small parts or fabrication of new 
parts when the operators are not en- 
gaged in work out in the plant. 

Each type of equipment has cer- 
tain advantages over other types for 
particular applications. The follow- 
ing sections will deal with the ap- 
plication of these equipments in dif- 
ferent phases of a cement plant. 


New A few years ago 
Construction only d.-c. equip- 

nent was ever con- 
sidered for structural welding, but 
with the development of high qual- 
ity all-position electrodes for a.-c. 
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welding, many operators have be- 
come very partial to a.-c. welding 
equipment. The main reason for 


this partiality is the fact that mag- 
netic arc blow is almost ‘completely 
eliminated, making it much easier 


og 
¢ 





Figure 10 


for the operator to weld in corners 
or areas where arc disturbance is 
greatly increased when using direct 
current. 

At the present time, however, d.-c. 
equipment is a little more versatile 
than a.-c. equipment. 


Maintenance of -Both_ portable 
Plant Facilities d-c. and a.-c. 

equipment can 
be used to good advantage for repair 
wark throughout the plant. Since the 
d.-c. generator can be driven by a.-c. 
motors, only one power supply 
would be needed for both a.-c. weld- 
ers and d.-c. welders, making _|it 
practical to have both types of equip- 
ment available. The determining 
factor, as far as versatility of the 
welders goes, is the availability of 
electrodes for operation on each type 
of current. 

For work throughout the plant, 
power outlets should be so located 
that not more than 200 feet of weld- 
ing cable need be run from the weld- 
er to reach any job. 


Use in In the quarry, power lines 
Quarry are usually available for 

operating motor-driven 
generators, but in many cases exces- 
sively long leads are necessary to 
reach the job, resulting in consider- 
able power loss and loss of time as 
well. To eliminate this power loss 
and to provide more portability, en- 
gine-driven welders should be par- 
ticularly useful here. 


DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT 


Electric Driven 
D.-C. Welders 


There are sever- 
al makes of di- 
rect-current 
welders on the market, most of 
which differ in some way or another, 
but basically they are composed of 





a motor driving a direct-current gen. 
erator. The driving motor may be 
a.c. or d.c. The standard a.-c, 
operates on 60 or 50 cycles, three- o; 
two-phase, but may be obtained to 
operate on 25-cycle current if re. 
quired. The a.-c. motor can be fur. 
nished for operation on 208, 220, 
440, or 550 volts. The d.-c. motor 
can be obtained for 115, 230, or 559 
volts. Current adjustment is made, 
usually through a tap switch and 
rheostats. The welders are designed 
to permit easy striking of the arc 
and easy maintenance of the arc 
with any standard d.-c. electrode, 
Special features may be obtained if 
required, such as air filters, portabil- 
ity, dual-voltage switch for easy re- 
connection, and weather protection. 
The current ratings on both a.-c. and 
d.-c. motor-driven generators range 
from 150 to 600 amperes. 


















Engine Driven This type of equip- 
D.-C. Welders ment consists of a 

direct-current gen- 
erator driven by a gasoline or diesel 
engine. This equipment includes or- 
dinary accessories for a reciprocating 
engine such as carburetor, fuel 
pump, water pump, starter and gov- 
ernor. The current adjustment may 
be accomplished in the same man- 
ner as with a motor-driven welder. 
It may also have an electric slow- 
down control which automatically 
reduces the speed when _ idling. 
These welders are usually available 
with current ratings from 200 to 600 
amperes. 


A.-C. Welders There are four 

general types of 
alternating-current welders;  single- 
operator static transformer type, 
static transformer type with reactor 
for multiple-operator system, the fre- 
quency changer or rotating trans- 
former type, and simple reactors on 
commercial power circuits. Of these, 
the first is used in the majority of 
cases. The transformer type welder 
is available in sizes from 100 to 1,000 
amperes. Since welding transformers 
draw appreciable power only when 
in use, power consumption is a great 
deal less than with motor-driven 
equipment. And since there are no 
rotating parts in a welding trans- 
former, maintenance is greatly re 
duced. Additional features available 
with welding transformers are porta- 
bility, weather protection, built-in 
power-factor correction, and motot _ 
operated current control. 








































Atomic-Hydrogen This equip- 

Arc Welder . ment consists 

of a welding 

transformer having the proper chat 
(Continued on page 86) 
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New Permanente Distributing Plant 
At Seattle Has 80,000-Barrel Capacity 


CEMENT users in the Paci- 

fic Northwest are now being 

served by the new packing 

and distributing plant of the 

Permanente Cement Com- 
pany at Seattle. When visited a few 
months ago the structures were be- 
ing completed, the last of the dock 
pilings were being driven in Du- 
wamish Waterway, and equipment 
was being installed. 

The Seattle plant is located di- 
rectly alongside the central-mixing 
plant of the Glacier Sand and Gravel 
Company, another Kaiser-owned 
concern, and cement for the Gla- 
cer plant is supplied directly from 
the storage silos of the new Per- 
manente plant via pipe-line to the 
cement tank at the pre-mix plant. 

The Permanente plant consists of 
eight reinforced-concrete silos, each 
having a capacity of 10,000 barrels 
and a packing and distributing plant 
of modern design and also built of 
reinforced concrete. A Fuller-Kin- 
yon system is employed to pump 
the cement from the holds of the 
coastwise steamers (which load at 
Permanente’s Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, plant) transferring it by pipe- 
line into the storage silos. Another 
Fuller-Kinyon pump, operating on 
rails under the conical bottoms of 
the silos and below ground level, 
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e A view of the new Permanente Cement 
Company plant at Seattle, showing the pack- 
house (left) of reinforced concrete and 
modern design, and the belt conveyor system 
for the ready-mixed concrete plant. 


transfers the cement from any of the 
silos to the adjacent packhouse. The 
silos are arranged in two rows of 
four each. 

The packhouse contains two coni- 


cal steel tanks with a combined ¢a- 
pacity of about 500 barrels of cement, 
receiving their supply directly from 
the silos. Directly beneath these 
tanks, a new St. Regis four-spout 
packer has been installed for bagging 
a portion of the output. A Chain 
Belt reversible belt-conveyor along- 
side the packer carries the sacked 
cement to railway cars at one side 
of the building or to trucks at the 


®@ Left: The concrete plant receives its cement directly from the 


new Permanente silos. 


» 


@ Below: A view from a window in the packhouse, showing the ends 
of the silos and the premix plant, alongside. 

















opposite side. A screw conveyor 
loads special bulk-cement trucks 
from the packhouse bins, while cov- 
ered hopper cars are loaded either by 
the Fuller-Kinyon system or by 
spouts directly from the silos. 

Dust-free operation is assured by 
the installation on the top floor of 
the plant of a Norblo 273-A four- 
compartment cloth-bag-type dust 
collector. 

The plant personnel brings to 
approximately 5,600 the number of 
Kaiser employees in the state of 
Washington. 

The new enterprise is the most 
recent evidence of Mr. Kaiser’s faith 
in the productive capacity of the 
great Northwest. Only recently he 
started production of aluminum at 
Spokane, and other established in- 
terests include shipbuilding, sand 
and gravel and ready-mixed con- 
crete. 


Situated on 11 acres of Seattle 
waterfront property which was pur- 
chased by Permanente in 1944, the 
plant is within easy access of main 
arterials highways and close to the 
industrial activity of South Seattle. 

The new Seattle facilities also in- 
clude a dolphin pier, railroad spurs, 
truck loading accommodations and 
an office building. Kaiser Engineers, 
Inc., designed and supervised the 
erection of the new plant, which was 
constructed by the Kuney-Johnson 
Company of Seattle, general con- 
tractors. 

Permanente Cement Company is 
owned by the following stockholders: 
General Construction Company of 
Seattle (J. A. McEachern, presi- 
dent) ; Morrison-Knudsen Company, 
Inc. (which maintains Seattle 
offices); Pacific Bridge Company; 
J. F. Shea Company, Inc; Claralel 
Company; The Utah Construction 


@ Looking into one of the four compart. 
ments of the dust collector. 


@ Left: A view inside the packhouse, show- 
ing the four-spout packer, the screw con. 
veyor for loading bulk cement trucks and 
reversible belt conveyor for carrying the 
filled sacks to trucks or cars. 


Company; Henry J. Kaiser Com- 
pany; and The Kaiser Company. 

With an annual capacity of 5, 
000,000 barrels, Permanente Cement 
Company pioneered in_ shipping 
bulk cement by ocean-going vessels 
during World War II, when it sup- 
plied all of the cement for installa- 
tions in the Pacific war theatre. 

The company maintains ship- 
loading facilities at the port of Red- 
wood City, Calif., and has divisions 
in Honolulu and Merced, Calif. 

The new Seattle facilities will be 
under the direction of E. H. Ken- 
dall, who joined Permanente Ce- 
ment Company in 1943 and has been 
associated with the cement industry 
since 1933, when he was employed 
by Pacific Coast Aggregates Com- 
pany during the construction of the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 





Welding Equipment 
(From page 84) 

acteristics to establish and maintain 
an arc between two tungsten elec- 
trodes in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
The hydrogen acts as a heat transfer 
medium and supplies a reducing at- 
mosphere to protect the molten 
metal and tungsten electrodes. In 
this way a flame is created with a 
temperature considerably — higher 
than that of the oxy-acetylene flame. 
This process can be used much the 
same as oxy-acetylene but with an 
increase in speed. The equipment 
also includes a solenoid valve for per- 
mitting gas flow during welding, a 
portable start-stop button, and an 
electrode holder with gas hose and 
electrode cable. 


Conclusion This paper is intended 

to. bring out several 
points which should result in large 
savings to the cement industry. It 
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has been shown how the initial cost 
of equipment is reduced by welding 
and how the service life of this equip- 
ment has been prolonged. Equipment 
can be repaired to further prolong 
its life. Extensive shutdowns are 
prevented by on-the-job repairs and 
other equipment improved by hard- 
surfacing. Furthermore it is evident 
that welding equipment and elec- 
trodes are available for nearly every 
application. 

The cement industry was among 
the first industries to recognize the 
possibilities of electric welding and 
already has a wealth of experience 
in the field. We are sure that new 
developments in welding will obtain 


recognition in the cement industry. - 


Recognition In conclusion, we 

want to thank the 
Traylor Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Co. of Allentown, Pa., for 
supplying photographs of welded 


equipment, together with informa- 
tion about the same; also to Arcway 
Equipment Co. in Philadelphia for 
some excellent examples of hard- 
facing and to several General Elec- 
tric employees who contributed help 
in procuring information which 
went into this paper. 





U. S. Industrial Explosives 
Consumption Drops in 1945 


The total apparent consumption of in- 
dustrial explosives in the United States 
during 1945 was slightly lower (2 per 
cent) than in 1944, owing to sharp 
changes in activity in the principal com 
suming industries which were effected 
rapidly after the end of the European and 
Pacific wars. Although consumption has 
declined each year since 1942, the total 
of 457,310,950 pounds in 1945 remained 
at a relatively high level and was 2 
percent above the annual average {0! 
the 1935-39 period, according to th 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Mexican Cement Plant Designed to Use 


Waste Slag from Nearby Steel Works 


LAST-FURNACE-SLAG port- 
a land cement is now being pro- 

duced in the Monterrey, N. L. 
Mexico, grinding and packing plant 
of Cementos del Norte, S. A. This 
company was organized by Cemen- 
tos Mexicanos S. A., and Cia. Fun- 
didora de Fierro y Acero de Mon- 
terrey, S. A. The latter company 
is the local steel works. 


The plant was designed for a ca- 
pacity output of 400 tons daily, but 
due to the fact that neither the steel 
works nor Cementos Mexicanos can 
supply sufficient raw material at the 
present time, output is kept down to 
250 metric tons per day. 

Under the original plan, the pro- 
duct was to have been of 75 percent 
slag to 25 percent cement . . . clinker 
composition, ground to a_ surface 
area of 1,600 sq. cm. per gram. At 
present, however, the cement is 
made up of 40 percent clinker and 
60 percent slag. 

This product has the same strength 
at three, seven, and 28 days as a 
good grade of portland cement. 
Later on, the 75-25 blend will be 
produced. This blend tests lower in 
strength at three and seven days, 
but equals portland cement strength 
at 28 days. The big advantage of 
the 75-25 blend is that it will permit 
100 tons of raw clinker to be 
stretched into 400 tons of finished 
cement. 

The clinker is supplied by side- 
discharge mule-back cars, with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 7 tons. 
These cars run on a short narrow- 
gauge railroad which connects the 
complete portland cement plant of 


© View of the west side of the plant of 
Cementos del Norte. The low silo shown to 
the right of the cyclone dust collector is for 
storing dry granulated blast furnace slag. 









®@ A close-up view of the double-shell dryer 

used to dry the raw slag preparatory to 

grinding. To the far left are shown the 

blowers required for atomizing the fuel oil, 

which is being used temporarily instead of 

scarce natural gas. Note concrete elevator 
casing. 


Cementos Mexicanos and Cementos 
del Norte. About 100 metric tons of 
clinker are now being supplied daily. 

Slag is supplied by the local steel 
company. Before the Cementos del 
Norte plant was built the slag was 
wasted, and just before the comple- 
tion of the plant the problem of 
slag disposal was becoming a difficult 
one. Now the fresh slag from the 
furnaces is vitrified with water be- 
fore it can crystallize, and the re- 
sultant slag, weighing 45 pounds per 
cubic foot, goes to the cement plant. 
It moves over a short private stand- 
ard-gauge railway in drop-bottom 
gondola cars, which deposit the slag 
in wet open storage until it is needed. 

From the storage pile, the slag is 
fed onto two long belt conveyors by 
means of two rotary table feeders, 
which are under the control of the 
drier operator. These conveyors dis- 
charge in turn onto a transverse belt 
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conveyor, which carries the slag to a 
bucket elevator. The elevator takes 
the slag directly to a Vulcan Iron 
Works 50- by 8-ft. double-shell ro- 
tary drier, which has a capacity of 
approximately 10 metric tons per 
hour. Slag, as received from the 
steel works, contains at times up to 
40 percent water and must be dried 
to approximately 1 percent before 
grinding. 

Although the original design called 
for natural gas burners, the lack of 
natural gas in Monterrey at present 
has made it necessary to install oil- 
burning equipment temporarily. 

After leaving the drier, the dry 
granulated slag is stored in a low 
reinforced-concrete silo until needed. 
From here it moves to one of three 
hoppers in the mill building, where 
three Hardinge Feedometers propor- 
tion dry slag, portland cement 
clinker and gypsum onto a belt con- 
veyor which discharges directly into 
the drum feeder on an 8-ft. by 48-in. 
Hardinge conical ball mill. This. 
mill operates in closed circuit with 
a 5- by 8-ft. Tyler Hum-mer vibrat- 
ting screen. The ball mill is driven 
by a 4,000-volt, 200-hp. slip-ring 
motor, direct connected to the pin- 
ion shaft through a flexible coupling. 


The second stage of grinding is 
done in two 6- by 22-ft. Gates tube 
mills, each driven at 150 r.p.m. by 
a 250-hp., 4000-volt Allis-Chalmers 
synchronous motor, through a Cut- 
ler-Hammer clutch and a flexible 
coupling. These mills discharge into 
a left-hand and a right-hand screw 
conveyor, which in turn feed a 
Fuller-Kinyon pump. This pump 
conveys the cement to either of the 
four silos which have a capacity of 
approximately 1,200 tons each. A 
small vibrating screen protects the 
pump against scrap iron. The ce- 
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®@ View of the plant, taken from the east. 

To the far left is the clinker storage; in the 

center, the mill building; and to the far 
right, the packing house. 


ment is fed from the silos to a St. 
Regis packing machine by means of 
a portable Fuller-Kinyon pump. 

Electric power for plant operations 
is received from the Industrial Power 
Plant at 4,160 volts. A transformer 
bank steps this down to 440 volts, 
the voltage used to operate all small 
motors. 

It will be noticed from the pic- 


tures that reinforced-concrete con- 
struction has been used wherever 
possible in the construction of this 
plant. The barrel-shaped concrete 
roof was utilized because of low first 
cost, and because such a roof is easier 
to keep clean and make waterproof. 
All bucket elevator casings are made 
of concrete but their heads, where 
the discharge spouts, sprockets, and 
gears are located, are made of steel. 
The rounded concrete roofs on the 
bucket elevators serve as protection 
against rain. 











The general layout of the plant 
was done in Cementos Mexicanos’ 
drafting room, with details being 
supplied by Cementos del Norte’s 
own staff. 

The cement now being produced 
in this plant is marketed un- 
der the trade names of “Atlante 
Super,” which can be used instead 
of a high-grade portland cement, 
and “Atlante,” which is slightly 
slower in hardening. Both brands 
have a ready market in cement-hun- 
gry Mexico. The company plans to 
produce a mortar cement later on. 

Jesus Barrera, general manager 
of Cementos Mexicanos, S. A., is 
president of Cementos del Norte, 
Edgardo G. Quiroga, well-known in 
the Mexican cement industry, is 
general superintendent, and John 
C. Seelig is consulting engineer. 


@ Left: The two 6- by 22-ft. tube mills, 
each driven by a 250-hp. synchronous motor. 


@ Left, below: The 8-ft. by 48-in. ball mill 
is in closed circuit with a vibrating screen. 
The return of the coarse material rejected 
by the screen runs down the inclined pipe 
shown in the picture. The three hoppers, 
one each for dry slag, clinker, and gypsum, 
are above the belt on the left of the picture. 
The controls for the feeders under these hop- 
pers are located in the laboratory, so that 
the chemist may proportion the materials 
from there. 


Westvaco Acquires Dolomite 
Deposits and Mining Rights 


Westvaco Chemical Company of New- 
ark, Calif., recently acquired a 175-acre 
tract in the Cienega district, including 
mineral rights and two quarries, from 
A. E. Hamilton. It is estimated that be- 
tween five and six million tons of dolo- 
mite are on the property. 

Westvaco is reported planning the 
erection of a $200,000 plant for grinding 
and classifying the dolomite, which will 
be used for magnesia in insulation and 
related products. 

The current cement shortage at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been somewhat fe 
lieved by the arrival in the port of the 
S.S. Formalhaut with a shipment of 
60,000 sacks—approximately 75 carlods 
—of Belgian cement. 
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NEW TENNESSEE PLANT DESIGNED FOR 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY 


LAST spring the Brooks 
Equipment & Manufactur- 
ing Company of Knoxville 
inaugurated a broad expan- 
sion of its engineering serv- 
ice by undertaking the design and 
construction of a complete new 
crushing plant near LaFollette, Ten- 
nessee. Their client was the Camp- 
bell County Lime & Stone Com- 
pany, which had operated a small, 
makeshift plant at.this location since 
October, 1945. 

The new plant, which went into 
operation on April Ist, 1946, is a 
model of compact efficiency. As 
shown in the general view on the 
following page, the entire plant is 
located on the quarry floor, and the 
maximum haul from the face to the 
primary crusher is less than 300 feet. 
Roadways are laid out in a loop 
design to insure efficient truck move- 
ment and to eliminate any possible 
interference between raw stone and 
finished product haulage. 

The deposit, which averages about 
98 percent CaCO,, covers an area 
of approximately 100 acres. Over- 
burden, averaging less than two 


® Scenes at the Campbell County Lime & Stone Company's new plant 

at LaFollette, Tenn. Right: This view shows the I6-in. by 90-ft. belt 

conveyor which feeds the material from the pulverizer to the screen. 

The 100-hp. diesel engine which drives the pulverizer may be seen 
projecting from beneath the conveyor. 


® Below, left: Material from the 16- by 24-in. jaw crusher (left) is 

fed by conveyor to the swing-hammer crusher at the right. In the 

near future the company plans to install equipment for recovering 
about 85 percent of the dust generated at the pulverizer. 


® Below, right: A bucket-load of rock is dumped into an open hopper 
above the primary crusher. 
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feet, has been stripped under con- 
tract over a sufficient area to take 
care of present-scale operations for 
a 5-year period. At present drilling 
is done with Ingersoll-Rand jack- 
hammers, using air supplied by a 
Schramm portable compressor, but 
in the near future the company plans 
to purchase a wagon drill in order to 
increase the depth of shots in the 
60-ft. face. As many as 150 holes, 
averaging 10 feet in depth, are fired 
in a single blast to bring down suf- 
ficient stone for 10 days’ operations. 

Stone is hand loaded int 2-cu.-yd. 
buckets which are hauled to the pri- 
mary crusher by Brooks Load Lug- 
gers. To prevent delays at the quarry 
face, 8 buckets are kept in operation. 
Two Model “CH” Load Luggers, 
mounted on 1!4-ton International 
and G. M. C. trucks, are on hand, 
but due to the short haul only one 
unit is normally required to feed the 
plant. These machines incorporate a 
unique jack-leg support which ex- 
tends to the ground and locks in 
position, supporting the overhang 
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when the loaded bucket is being 
raised. 

The buckets are dumped into an 
open hopper mounted above a 16- 
by 24-in. Pioneer jaw crusher. In 
place of the conventional reciprocat- 
ing feeder customarily used ahead 
of primary crushers, this company 
stations a man on a platform adja- 
cent to the hopper to break up jams 
and to feed oversize pieces into the 
crusher jaws (see cut). 

The stone drops from the primary 
crusher onto a 16-in. by 40-ft. belt 
conveyor which discharges the en- 
tire flow into a No. 70 Model “JR” 
Brooks-Day swing-hammer crusher. 
The pulverizer screen bars are ad- 
justed to reduce about one-third of 
the flow to agricultural limestone. 
Conveyed to the top of a 4-compart- 
ment 200-ton bin, the product is 
sized over a triple-deck 3- by 10-ft. 
Pioneer vibrating screen, with 34-, 
Y4- and ¥-in. openings on the vari- 
ous decks. 

An unusual feature of the plant 








is the absence of a return conveyor 
from the screen to the crusher. When 
the bin for the 1-in. size (now sold 
as road metal) fills to capacity, the 
surplus is loaded into the Load Lug- 
ger buckets and trucked back to 
the primary crusher. While this ar- 
rangement might seem open to ques- 
tion from the standpoint of efficiency, 
the owners (at whose insistence the 

. 7 

ee 


return conveyor was omitted from 


‘the design) claim that with the prop- 


er adjustment of the two crushers the 
amount of feed-back material is 
neglible. On an 8-hr. run the plant 
produces about 300 tons of material, 
ranging from agricultural limestone 
(minus %-in. stone) to road metal 
(1- to 1%4-in.). One to 34-in. stone 
is marketed for concrete road work, 
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® Above: A general view of the plant, showing the 2-cu.-yd. buckets, which are hand loaded 
at the quarry face and hauled to the primary crusher (background). The 3- by 10-ft. triple- 
deck vibrating screen is mounted above the bins. 
® Below: A view of the 60-ft. quarry face. The buckets at the top are being used for 
clean-up stripping. 


and a considerable amount of 3. 
to Y2-in. material is sold to manu. 
facturers of concrete masonry units, 
The company operates a small con- 
crete block plant of its own on prop- 
erty adjacent to the stone plant. All 
sales are f.o.b. plant. 

International U-18 and UD-14 
diesel engines are used to drive the 
Day pulverizer and the Pioneer jaw 
crusher. These drives are 100 and 
68 horsepower respectively. In addi- 
tion there is an International U-2 
power unit which drives the screen 
and the main 90-ft. conveyor which 
feeds the screen. 

To recover fine dust generated by 
the pulverizer, the company plans in 
the near future to install a Sturte- 
vant Whirlwind air separator. This 
unit will be set up on a 50-ton bin, 
and will probably be hooked up to 
the pulverizer alone. The intention 
is to recover about 85 percent of the 
material now going to waste. It will 
be bagged and sold as mine dust. 

Owners and operators of the 
Campbell County Lime & Stone 
Company are R. T. Parker, president 
and plant superintendent; H.. W. 
Hollingsworth, vice president; and 
G. C. Brogan, secretary-treasurer. 
Eighteen men are employed. 





Fluorspar Family's Importance 
To Industry Told by Experts 

According to experts in the fields of 
chemistry and geology, numerous new 
uses have been discovered in recent years 
for fluorspar. Among these is the em- 
ployment of a fluorspar compound as a 
catalyst in the production of aviation al- 
kylate, used in the manufacture of avia- 
tion gasoline. Another use is in the pro- 
duction of freons, widely employed in re- 
frigeration and as propellants for spray- 
ing insecticides from “bug bombs.” 

Again, hydrofluoric acid, derived from 
fluorspar, is an important factor in the 
manufacture of a fluorine compound 
which has made possible an oxygen-pro- 
ducing cylinder for high-altitude flying. 
Acid spar is also essential in the produc- 
tion of laboratory equipment and a 
highly resistant plastic gasket for elec- 
trical insulation. 

Despite growing demands of the chem- 
ical industries, the steel interests still 
constitute the: largest market for fluor- 
spar, which is used as a flux for making 
steel. Aqueous hydrofluoric acid is 
needed for pickling stainless steel and 
cleaning sand from metal castings. 

Because of the large nurnber of plants 
in which fluorspar was converted into 
hydrofluoric acid during World War II, 
the present supply is practically “unlim- 
ited.” Although fluorine derivatives have 
received relatively little publicity, few 
chemicals played a more important part 
in the war effort. Air superiority of the 
United States in the war was made p0s- 
sible by the employment of aluminum 
in aircraft construction, for which fluor- 
ine compounds, aluminum fluoride and 
cryolite were indispensable. 
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Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy Meets in Ottawa 


ing and Metallurgy held its an- 

nual convention for 1947 in 
Ottawa on January 20-22, with 
headquarters in the Chateau Lauri- 
er Hotel. Because of the difficulty 
of obtaining adequate hotel accom- 
modation in Ottawa, or elsewhere 
in eastern Canada, the convention 
was confined to members of the in- 
stitute and to specially invited 
guests. About 800 delegates repre- 
senting all branches of the institute 
were in attendance. 

All five divisions of the institute 
held both business and technical ses- 
sions. At the business session of the 
Industrial Minerals Division, F. V. 
Seibert and W. G. Cowie of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, were re-elected chair- 
man and secretary respectively, and 
O. C. Smith of Thetford Mines, 
Que., was elected vice-president. 

Of particular interest to readers of 
Pir AND Quarry were the papers 
presented under the auspices of the 
Industrial Minerals Division. 


Tis Canadian Institute of Min- 


The Canadian Asbestos Industry 


At the institute luncheon on Janu- 
ary 2lst, addresses were given on 
the subject of the mineral industry 
and its service to Canada. Speaking 
for industrial minerals, O. C. Smith, 
vice-president of the Industrial Min- 
erals Division and general manager 
of Bell Asbestos Mines, Ltd., Thet- 
ford Mines, Que., took the asbestos 
industry as the subject of his address. 
He stated that Canada was at pres- 
ent producing about 70 percent of 
the world’s asbestos and that the 
seven producing companies in the 
eastern townships of Quebec give 
employment to 5,000 persons and 
process between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 tons of ore per year, from 
which 500,000 tons of fibre is ob- 
tained. Asbestos plays a very im- 
portant part as a vital raw material 
in industry and brings to Canada 
many millions of dollars in foreign 
exchange. 

There are only three major as- 
bestos producing areas in the world, 
namely, in Canada, Russia and 
Africa, though small production is 
obtained from deposits in the United 
States, Cyprus, Italy and South 
America. Asbestos has been pro- 
duced for more than 70 years in 
Canada but no other deposits of 
Major importance have been found 
elewhere than in the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec. 
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At present, said Mr. Smith, al- 
though the manufacture of asbestos 
products is rapidly expanding in Can- 
ada, the great proportion of the 
Canadian output is exported in the 
unmanufactured state and goes to 
practically all countries in the world. 


The Salt Industry 


“Canadian salt resources are so 
abundant as to be inexhaustible, and 
the production of salt in Canada is 
carried out by the most advanced 
and efficient methods,” stated H. A. 
Wilson, production manager of the 
Salt Division of Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., in a paper entitled An Outline 
of the History and Development of 
the Salt Industry in Canada. The 
first small commercial salt works in 
Canada came into operation in 1866, 
following the original discovery of 
rock salt in Canada, at a depth of 
1,000 feet, while drilling for oil near 
Goderich, Ont. Within the next 30 
years the vast Ontario-Michigan salt 
basin was disclosed and, until 1917, 
this basin supported the commercial 
salt production of Canada. 

In 1917, major salt deposits were 
found in the Maritime Provinces 
where beds upwards of 1,000 feet 
thick occur. Canada’s only salt 
mine is in operation at Malagash, 
N. S. 

At present a vast deposit of salt is 
being delimited in the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan at depths 
ranging from 700 feet in the 
north to 7,000 feet in the south. 
This new deposit may be greater 
than the Ontario-Michigan salt ba- 
sin. It has been exploited at Water- 
ways, Alta., along its northern edge. 

Mr. Wilson described the various 
processes of salt recovery and stated 
that, in Canada in 1945, 347,000 
tons of evaporated salt and over 
1,000,000 tons of saturated salt brine 
for use in chemical processes were 
produced from drilled wells, and 38,- 
000 tons of crushed and screened 
salt were produced by mining. 

As an illustration of the impor- 
tance of fuel as an element of salt 
costs, Mr. Wilson stated that in re- 
covering salt from brine, three tons 
of water must be evaporated for each 
ton of salt recovered. 

In conclusion Mr. Wilson said 
that the development of a great Ca- 
nadian chemical industry based on 
salt as a raw material has been one 
of the outstanding industrial devel- 


opments of this century. Half of the 
Canadian production of salt, he said, 
is now used in the chemical indus- 
tries. It is the natural economic 
source of sodium and chlorine, and 
as long as chemicals involving the 
one or the other in any type of chem- 
ical combination are called for, their 
production will, in the final analysis, 
trace back to salt. The newer ap- 
plications of chlorine in the field of 
organic synthesis have made salt the 
grandfather of some of the most 
important recent chemical discover- 
ies, such as DDT, Gammexane and 


2-4-D. 
Mineral Wool 


In his paper The Manufacture of 
Mineral Wool J. E. Gillespie, assist- 
ant to the general superintendent, 
Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Can- 
ada, Ltd., Caledonia, Ont., stated, 
“The manufacture of mineral wool 
is basically a very simple affair. If 
you have a source of suitable raw 
materials; and if you have a method 
of melting these raw materials into 
a liquid of proper viscosity; and if 
you have a means of changing this 
liquid into a multitude of small 
fibers; and if you have a means of 
collecting these fibers into a uniform 
continuous blanket; and if you have 
a method of treating this blanket; 
it is easy to make mineral wool. If 
you eliminate all the ‘ifs’ in the 
above statement anyone can make 
mineral wool.” 

Mr. Gillespie then went on to 
show that all of the “ifs” had been 
eliminated by his company. He de- 
scribed the various types and prop- 
erties of mineral wool now on the 
market and dealt with raw materials, 
methods of manufacture and various 
binders used in making batts. 

In conclusion Mr. Gillespie said, 
“A cupola producing 36 tons of 
processed semi-rigid wool per day 
(covering an area of 85,000 sq. ft. 
to a thickness of 3 inches) would 
consume 36 tons of slag, 8 tons of 
coke, require 22,000 pounds of steam 
for fiberizing, and 500 gallons of 
binder oil. In Canada 11 companies 
making mineral wool produced 
about 50,000,000 board feet of batt- 
type insulation in the year 1946.” 


Efficient Drilling 


A paper of interest to both pro- 
ducers of metallic ores and industrial 


1 





minerals was that by S. C. Yule of 


Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Ltd., 
Larder Lake, Ont., entitled Some 
Observations on the Comparative 
Performance of Y-inch and 1-inch 
Quarter Octagon Drill Steel with 
Detachable Bits. Until the results 
of the work done at the Kerr-Addi- 
son mine were made known, accord- 
ing to Mr. Yule, it was not com- 
monly realized that drill steels might 
bend and thus tend to bind in the 
hole under the pressure of the blows 
and thereby decrease the speed of 
drilling. 

Mr. Yule’s work showed conclu- 
sively that the drill steel must be of 
sufficient diameter to withstand 
bending, if both maximum drilling 
speed and economy are to be at- 
tained. 


Pan-American Mining Congress 
at Rio 


V. L. Eardley-Wilmot of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Ottawa, the Cana- 
dian delegate to the Second Pan- 
American Congress of Mining En- 
gineering and Geology, held in Brazil 
October 1-17, 1946, gave an illus- 
trated account of the Congress and 
also a summary of Brazil’s resources 
in diamonds, quartz, manganese and 
iron. He also showed interesting pic- 
tures of the bauxite deposits and op- 
erations of the Demerara Bauxite 
Co. in British Guiana and of the 
operations at the Pitch Lake in 
Trinidad. 





Clarence E. Ehle Resigns as 
Indiana Limestone President 


Clarence E. Ehle, president and di- 
rector of the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany for the last 16 months, has resigned 
from both positions. 

William G. Riley, chairman of the 
company’s board of directors, stated that 
Lee E. Donaldson, retired president, will 
rejoin its staff as vice-president in charge 
of sales and stone production. Mr. Don- 
aldson was the president of the company 
from 1936 to 1943. 





Rock Slide Halts Work at 
Pennsylvania Slate Quarry 


A slide of rock may result in the clos- 
ing of the 800-foot-deep quarry of Parsons 
Brothers Slate Company at PenArgle, Pa. 
Approximately 25,000 tons of rock covered 
the bottom of the quarry to a depth of 
100 feet, causing damage estimated at 
$25,000. 

Opened in 1892, the quarry is one of 
the deepest open pits in the world. About 
200 persons have been thrown out of 
work by the slide. 

Work is being rushed on a new quarry 
near Wind Gap to replace the buried 
quarry. Among the pieces of equipment 
lost were two large water pumps, wire 
core drills, air drills and other machinery. 
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Wartime Dolomite Plant 
Now on Peacetime Basis 


DOLOMITIC lime, in both 
“quick” and hydrate form, 
is being produced at the 
plant of the Kaiser-owned 
Permanente Metals Corpo- 
ration at Natividad, Calif., together 
with a number of other raw and 
burned dolomitic products, including 
dead-burned dolomite. 

The plant was constructed and the 
quarry opened in 1942 as a war en- 
terprise to calcine dolomite for the 
production of metallic magnesium. 
The calcine was used at Perma- 





@ Recent aerial view of the war-born dolo- 
mite quarry and plant of the Permanente 
Metals Corporation, located at Natividad, 
Calif., with its scenic backdrop of mountain- 
ous terrain. These facilities are north of 
Salinas, at the foot of Fremont's Peak. A part 
of the far-flung industrial empire of Henry 
J. Kaiser, the plant is now producing lime 
and other products. 





nente’s Moss Landing plant to man. 
ufacture pure MgO by the sea-water 
process, the end product being util. 
ized at the Permanente magnesium 
plant which employed the carbo- 
thermic electric-furnace process. Cal- 
cined dolomite was also shipped to 
Permanente’s direct-reduction plant 
at Manteca, Calif., which during the 
war made magnesium by the Pidg. 
eon process. — 

Conversion at Natividad began in 


1944 during the closing months of 
the war. The quarry, seen at the 
right in the accompanying aerial 
view, is located at the foot of historic 
Fremont’s Peak. After primary 
crushing at the quarry, the rock is 
carried to the plant, seen in the pic- 
ture below, by a belt conveyor over 
1 mile long. 

Two F. L. Smidth Unax 8- by 
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300-ft. kilns are used to calcine or 
dead-burn the dolomitic stone. Some 
of the dolomitic lime produced in 
the calcination process is hydrated 
in a Kuntz hydrator. Other equip- 
ment at the plant includes Raymond 
mills for fine grinding and classifica- 
tion, Allis-Chalmers crushers and 
ball mills, and St. Regis bag packers. 
Western Precipitation Cottrell elec- 
trical precipitators recover the dust 
from the two kilns. A considerable 
portion of the output at Natividad 
still goes to the Moss Landing plant, 
where it is utilized in the production 
of various chemical and industrial 
items. 


Glass Insulation 


N OUTSTANDING seven-year 

record of service by motors and 
generators wound with glass insula- 
tion has been marked up by a large 
southwestern Ohio cement manu- 
facturing company. 


Failure of a 40-hp. slurry pump 
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Proves Its Merit 


motor wound with organic insula- 
tion occurred four times over a 
period from 1934 to 1939. In 1939 
the motor was rewound with Fiber- 
glas insulation, and to date no fail- 
ure has been reported. The pump 
lifts slurry vertically 50 feet, from 


@ The 40-hp. slurry pump motor which, after 

several failures, was rewound with special 

insulation in 1939 and has operated without 
failure since that time. 


which point it is discharged into a 
kiln feeder. Average output of the 
motor is 37 kw., or approximately 
491/, hp. Ambient temperature in 
the summer season is approximately 
130 deg. F. 

Increased life for the main field 
coils in the generators on one of the 
company’s large cranes was attained 
by rewinding the coils with Fiberglas 
and mica insulation. Organic-insu- 
lated main field coils in the 15-kw. 
generator supplying power for the 
crowding operation failed every 
three to four months. In 1938 the 
coils were rewound with Fiberglas 
and mica. Since then this generator 
has held up under heavy use and no 
failure has occurred. The crane 
lifts approximately 13 tons of rock 
in each bucketful. 

The other two crane generators 
were rewound with Fiberglass as they 
failed. In one case, a set of coils 
was removed before failure and 
Fiberglas-insulated coils were in- 
stalled as a precautionary measure 
against failure during a critical pro 
duction stage. Because of the per- 
formance of the Fiberglas-insulated 
generators, the 100-hp. crane motor 
which drives the generators was also 
rewound with Fiberglas following a 
failure. It has performed without 
failure since rewinding. 

A changeover to Fiberglas insu- 
lation is also credited by the com- 
pany with increasing the output of 
an 85-hp. drive motor which powers 
a smaller crane. 


An explosion, followed by a fire, 
caused damage estimated at $2,500 at 
the Black Rock Company of Charleston, 
W. V. The explosion was reported to 
have been caused by a leak in a natural 
gas line. 
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EDISON THE BUILDER—THE WIZARD OF 
MENLO PARK AS A CEMENT PRODUCER 





This brief article on one of 
the many contributions made by 
Thomas Alva Edison to the ad- 
vancement of industry is pre- 
sented for our readers not only 
because of his centennial, al- 
though that alone would be 
sufficient justification. In it is 
told a story with which many of 
our readers are probably not 
familiar. The importance of his 
contributions to the cement im 
dustry are, if anything, under- 
stated. 

As most of our readers prob- 
ably know, the plant of the 
Edison Portland Cement Com- 
pany at New Village, N. J., was 
shut down a few years ago. It 
was later dismantled and much 
of the equipment was shipped 
to Chile, where it now forms a 
part of the operations of Ce- 
mentos El Melon.—The Editor. 











HE world best remembers 
T thomas Alva Edison for his elec- 

tric light, the phonograph, and 
motion pictures, but the story of his 
entry into the Portland cement in- 
dustry is one that, for portraying 
sheer ingenuity and enterprise, prob- 
ably transcends his other manifold 
accomplishments. 

Relatively few persons realize that 
Edison, whose 100th birthday anni- 
versary was observed on _ Febru- 
ary 11, 1947, devised revolutionary 
improvements in the making of ce- 
ment which today, nearly 50 years 
later, are still influencing the indus- 
try. % 


> 





A trick of nature forced Edison 
into the cement business. In the 
late 1880’s known iron ore deposits 
were running low and Edison set 
out to devise a system that would 
make the mining and milling of low- 
grade ore economically sound. He 


e@ ‘Thomas A. Edison as a cement producer. 


invested $3,000,000 in capital—a tre- 
mendous sum for the times—and 
months, even years, of arduous labor 
and experimentation in inventing 
and devising a revolutionary proc- 
ess for efficiently milling low-grade 
ore. After exhaustive geological sur- 
veys that covered much of the East- 
ern seaboard. he selected northwest- 
ern New Jersey for his point of 


@ Mr. Edison's long rotary kilns at New 
Village, N. J. 


operations. His system involved the 
use of gigantic rollers which pulver. 
ized ore-bearing boulders as hea 
as six tons and then extracted the 
iron by magnetic separation. 

Edison’s magnetic ore milli 
plant operated from 1890 to 1896 
when, despite the basic soundness of 
his methods, the business became a 
white elephant because of the newly- 
discovered Mesaba range in Minne- 
sota, with its unprecedently rich iron 
deposits, which made it impossible 
for Edison’s company successfully 
to compete. 

This trick of nature, which lit- 
erally made possible the scooping of 
rich iron ore from the earth’s sur- 
face, left Edison in the position of 
having invested virtually his entire 
fortune in a project economically 
unsound. A lesser man might have 
succumbed to defeat, but Edison, 
with characteristic ingenuity, set out 
to put his white elephant to work. 
He decided to enter the Portland 
cement business because the same 
hills from which he had planned 5 
mine and mill iron also contained 
rock and stone suitable for making 
cement. 2 

The late William Henry Meadows 
croft, Edison’s amanuensis and set= 
retary for many years, recalled that 
when Edison decided to enter the 
portland cement business near thé 
turn of the century, established leat 
ers in the industry ridiculed his 
chances for success and his ideas 
for radical changes in the produc- 
tion of the product. Their ridicule 
was wasted, Meadowcroft noted, be- 
cause within five years the Edison 
plant rose to the position of being 
the nation’s fifth largest producer. 

When Edison entered the cement 
business, the usual kiln was 60 feet 
long or less, with a- maximum daily 
capacity of about 200 barrels of ce- 
ment clinker. He devised a rotary 
kiln, 150 feet long, which upped pro- 
duction of cement clinker to 1,000 
barrels in 24 hours. In addition, he 
originated two processes of special 
importance—one involving a new 
system of grinding cement rock and 
limestone to a fineness never before 
achieved, and the other consisting 
of a fool-proof system of mixing 


~which guaranteed an unparalleled 


standard of accuracy. 
Through his cement busines 

Edison recouped .the tremendous 

loss he had suffered with his ill-fated 


magnetic ore separator. 
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In 1903, pipe-fed air 
drills like these 
weighed from 300 to 
1500 pounds and 
struck from 250 to 
400 blows a minute. 





Today modern hose- 
fed jack hammers 
weigh only 30 to 72 
pounds and strike 
1800 blows per 


minute. 


HINK of the time saved by mobility of THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Industrial Brake Linings 

equipment afforded by flexible, tough, 
abrasion-resistant Thermoid air hose over 
clumsy, slowly moved metal pipes. 


and Friction Products ¢ Transmission Belting « F.H.P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives « Conveyor Belting * Elevatér 


Belting © Wrapped and Molded Hose. 
What better picture can we-give you of how 


Thermoid research and industrial rubber 
knowledge have contributed to ‘Progress 
in Industry.” 


Whether you operate a quarry, mine, cream- 
ery or brewery... are in agriculture, con- 

struction, oil or any manufacturing industry, n e rmoid 
consult your local Thermoid Jobber or direct ° 

factory representative on all problems relat- 

ing to hose, belting or friction materials. 


When you do, you’ll find—“‘It’s Good Busi- 
hess to do Business with Thermoid.”’ 


Contributor to Industrial Aduancement Since 1&&0 
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TO the lime tech- 
nologist, the inter- 
esting part of lime 
processing lies in 
the wide variances 
of different limes, 
and their behav- 
iors under certain 
treatment condi- 
tions. Designing a 
lime kiln or hy- 
drator is, there- 
fore, generally a 
custom job to fit such units to the 
particular material. Since we have 
always attempted to concern our- 
selves primarily with fundamentals 
in this department, rather than re- 
views or citations of various installa- 
tions and techniques already in use, 
only those processing points which 
apply to and underlie most design 
and operation features of hydrators 
will be discussed and analyzed. 

In the discussion under Part III 
of this series, the five main functions 
of the hydrating machine as a unit 
were listed. The first two, namely 
feeding and lime wetting, have been 
taken up, and we shall now turn to 
further phases of the process. 





Wolf G. Bauer 


Testing Once we have convinced 
Facilities ourselves in’ the labora- 

D tory that there is a dis- 
tinct variation in the quality of our 
hydrate when hydrated in different 
ways, we are ready to admit that 
there is an optimum time-tempera- 
ture curve or thermal history for 
each particular type of lime. Some 
of us will say, “How convinced?” and 
“What laboratory?” Of course, if a 
laboratory is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, maybe some convincing is 
needed in other directions. 

A great many, yes, far too many 
small and medium-sized plants do 
not maintain even the simplest sort 
of laboratory, although one may find 
a few old sieves with breaks in the 
cloth hanging somewhere on a post 
in the lime shed. Often this condi- 
tion exists in plants which maintain 
spick-and-span repair shops, well 
outfitted with tools and conveniences. 
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The word “laboratory” has a mys- 
terious and impractical denotation 
to a good many plant foremen and 
superintendents. However, a little 
partitioned-off nook with a table and 
sink, shelves, a few testing sieves, a 
weighing scale, some cans, and a 
thermometer constitute a hydrate 
laboratory in the true sense of the 
word, not only for control purposes, 
but also for some preliminary re- 
search. It does not necessarily take 
a chemist to use it, but it requires a 
trained person to initiate it and show 
the foreman its usefulness. In a later 
article, this subject will be enlarged 
upon; suffice it here to stir up enough 
interest to provide the foreman with 
a few pails, a thermometer, and some 
sieves to allow him to check the per- 
formance and suitability of his hy- 
drator to the limes he must hydrate. 

This all sounds very simple, and 
in many instances it is just that. 
However, there are plants and con- 
ditions that require several months 
of work in a well-equipped labora- 
tory staffed by trained personnel, to 
track down the variables that arise 
in hydration, and to cause the nec- 
essary hydrator changes to be made 
with intelligence. 


Lime Just as in the case 
Classification of calcination, both 

time and tempera- 
ture play important roles in the re- 
sults of hydration. For the sake of 
simplicity, high-calcium lime may be 
thrown into three major groups, lime 
in each group performing differ- 
ently as to time and temperature of 
reaction. Lime that is fresh, hot, 
reactive, or soft-burned comes under 
Group 1 if it develops heat with 
water in a very short time, and in a 
violent manner. If lime is dense, 
hard-burned, fresh, pure, and not 
spoiled by fusion or sintering with 
impurities, and if it requires con- 
siderable time to begin hydration, 
then it falls into Group 2. Lime 
may also be pure but old and partly 
air-slaked and recarbonated, or it 
may be either very high in core or 
high in impurities which have inhib- 
ited the reactive lime by chemical 
combination and excessive shrinkage. 





HYDRATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Part IV—Does Your Hydrator Fit Your Lime? 
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Such a lime we might relegate arbi- 
trarily to a third group. Of course, 
lime may be placed in any of the 
groups, even though it has not been 
burned or exposed to air as noted 
under each group, yet will exhibit 
the group characteristics due to the 
nature of the original stone from 
which it was burned. 

It should be obvious that to design 
a hydrator, or alter an existing’ one 
so that it is able to process any one of 
these types of limes under optimum 
conditions, is anything but a simple 
engineering job. It would appear 
that some separation scheme be pro- 
vided to separate lime into groups 
that can be alternately fed to the 
hydrator. No doubt in some cases 
this may have considerable merit. 
Many plants have more or less fol- 
lowed a procedure somewhat along 
these lines by either hydrating Group 
3 separately, or mixing it in small 
quantities with more reactive lime. 
The mixing of these groups haphaz- 
ardly and without predetermined 
plan or proportions is to hydration 

































and the hydrator what periodic 9 
changes in type of stone, stone sizt, 

fuel quality, or kiln draft are to r 
calcination and the kiln. Capacity, C 
product quality and percentage re B qua 
jects are affected in either case. hea 





Simple Learning by doing is rec- 
Tests ommended, and since all 

limes differ, let us go out 
into the plant and spend a little time 
and thought on our own peculiar 
lime, arid prove to ourselves first- 
hand some of the points to come 
under discussion. 

Successful lime experimentation 
is a function of the thoroughness of 
outside variables elimination. Hy 
dration abounds in these gremlins 
that tend to confuse results. If we 
mentioned them all here, it would 
be an old story to the lime chemists 
but might scare any would-be ex 
perimenter from ever starting. 

However, most of them can lt 
forgotten at first, for we shall be com 
cerned mainly in learning about the 
real issues involved, which should be 
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Diagram of connection of Sly Dust Filter with various sources of dust—crushers, screens, conveyors and elevators. At 
these points dust-laden air enters hoods and is drawn through piping to the filter —dust filtered out and easily disposed of. 


r these days of high-speed production, Sly Dust Filters are 
of vital aid in making cleaner plants, helping maintain 
quality of product, saving maintenance costs, and protecting 
health and safety of employees. 


Briefly, Sly Dust Filters offer you: 
(1) Greater filtering capacity because of more filtering cloth 
(2) Taut bags (patented) save power and improve dust removal 
(3) Bags more easily replaced 
(4) Automatic control (any degree) minimizes or entirely removes 
the human factor 
(S) Simpler shaker mechanism results in savings in maintenance 
and operation 
Whatever your dust problem, write us. Sly engineers are experienced 
with all kinds of industrial dusts. We shall be glad to tell you what 
advantages you, too, can realize, and give you full particulars. 





That the advantages of 
Sly Dust Filters — the;, 
Savings in SPace, power 
and maintenance — or» 
widely PPreciated jn 
the Cement Industry is 
evident from the fact 
that Sly is a4 to | fay- 


orite in this industry 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4745 TRAIN AVE. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 








INDUSTRIAL. DUST CONTROL 
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plain to observe despite some sec- © 


ondary variables entering the picture. 

The following procedure may be 
followed. We shall have collected 
about 25 pounds each of fresh soft- 
burned lime—Group 1; fresh hard- 
burned lime—Group 2; and old air- 
exposed sweepings and overburned 
culls representing Group 3. To col- 
lect these limes as representative 
samples is an art in itself, and the 
reader may wish to refer to the writ- 
er’s article on sampling control in 
the December, 1942, issue of Pir anD 
Quarry as a refresher. Each group 
of properly sampled and quartered- 
down 25 pounds is then divided into 
five portions, giving us five sealed 
cans of minus %4-in. crushed lime, 
each weighing exactly the same. 

Testing equipment may be crude, 
but we must try to be consistent and 
proficient in testing technique. The 
first hydrating should therefore rep- 
resent practice work on extra lime 
samples. A pail is needed in which 
the 5-pound samples may be agitated 
with a wooden paddle, held by a 
gauntlet-gloved hand, and watched 
through a pair of safety glasses. We 
will practice with lime and water 
proportions until we have a ratio 
established for each lime group, 
which will produce a dry, fluffy hy- 
drate. ' 

To obtain the time-temperature 
story we need an assistant to read 
the temperatures at short intervals, 
and to write them down. A dial 
thermometer is much to be preferred 
with hydration work, the element 
being fastened to a wood stick and 
held into the center of the lime mass. 
In contacting lime and water it is 
usually best to pour half of the water 
into the pail, place the paddle to 
touch the pail bottom, pour in all of 
the lime, and then pour the remain- 
ing water on top. Start stirring im- 
mediately. The pail or can should 
be wedged solidly to the bench or 
floor. Time should be marked every 
10 seconds, and temperature noted. 
In that respect, we will want to com- 
pare elapsed time for lime to begin 
hydration, time to reach highest 
temperature, and rate of cooling. 
In each case, the pail must be at 
the same temperature to start with, 
and the lime batch of the same 
weight. 

After steam-boiling has subsided, 
further data can be collected on the 
effects of subsequent variations in 
holding the hydrated mass at certain 
artificial temperatures for various 
time periods, or hydrating with some 
extra water to age the hydrate fur- 
ther in a moist condition. 

To simplify comparison of results, 
and save time, the initial comparing 
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and judging basis may be the amount 
of grit remaining on a 200-mesh 
screen. Thirty minutes after steam 
boiling has ceased, the material may 
be dried and mixed, spread out and 
quartered down, and a %4-pound 
sample washed gently through the 
sieve until no lime appears in the 
wash water. If a 100-c.c. graduate is 
not available, a series of small glass 
bottles may serve. By washing the 
grit into funnels stuck into the bottles, 
the height of settled grit in the bot- 
tle or graduate indicates the relative 
amount of unslaked or spoiled ma- 
terial in the hydrate. Other portions 
of the quartered sample can be 
placed into sealed mason jars or cans 
and sent out for analyses of free lime 
on a dry basis, plasticity, settling 
rates, available lime, or specific sur- 
face. If a sample from a certain 
test shows an abnormal variance in 
any of the so-tested properties, it is 
advisable to make sure that this is 
due solely to hydration procedure by 
re-running the same comparison test 
with another batch of lime classified 
under this same grouping. If the 
second test checks the first fairly 
closely, the abnormal variation may 
be considered as a result of hydra- 
tion method. 

So then we have five samples from 
each of three lime groups. By using 
three pails and paddles, a running 
comparison of these groups can be 
made, for each of the five tests 
would show variations in lime hy- 
drate properties due to hydration. 

An example of five variations in 
hydrating method may be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Method of adding water, i.e. 
half before, and half after hydration 
begins, as against all water at one 
time. Also comparing the rate of 
adding water, i.e. adding at once as 
against adding slowly into the hydra- 
tion period. 

2. Degree of agitation, i.e. stir- 
ring vigorously at all times vs. very 
slow or periodic paddle movement. 

3. Temperature and heat reten- 
tion, i.e. hydrating with high heat 
loss, as against high heat maintenance 
by hydrating with open pail placed in 
cold running water, as against hy- 
drating in loosely-covered pail set in 
a tub of near boiling water, and using 
hot water for hydration. A similar 
comparison can also be made by us- 
ing only a one-half pound lime sam- 
ple and comparing with a 5- or 10- 
pound sample hydrated in the same 
size container, where the small sam- 
ple will generate less mass heat, 
lower steam super-heat, and _ less 
holding or after-hydration heat. 

4. Water ratio comparison, by 
hydrating with some excess water 
to obtain moist hydrate which is then 


dried longer before screening and 
tests. 

5. Advantages of ageing, i.e. afte 
steam boiling ceases, sealing hot hy. 
drate for one and five days vs. using 
excess water for moist hydrate, which 
is then aged without sealing. 

There are many more comparisons, 
including a series of group mixtures, 
Plant control chemists would prob- 
ably howl about the many variables 
we have so far allowed to creep into 
these crude tests. But if a few hours 
spent in the foregoing type of ex. 
periments have yielded anything at 
all, we will at least have a new 
awareness of what the hydrator will 
encounter, and what regulation fea- 
tures must be designed into it to 
take care of these limes in the op- 
timum manner. 


Elements of 
Continuous 
Hydration 


Whenever a_ process 

which was originally 

accomplished period- 

ically or in batches is 
made continuous, such continuous 
flow of material can only be proc- 
cessed in a positive manner when 
the flow is divided and separated 
into stages which can be controlled 
independently of each other. Stage 
control is therefore a vital prerequi- 
site of all continuous chemical proc- 
essing. 

It is true, a simple mixing con- 
veyor may be arranged as a continu- 
ous hydrator but, due to certain in- 
herent conditions, stage processing 
control is not achieved. For that 
reason it is of considerable advan- 
tage to divide a continuous hydrator 
into at least three separately-con- 
trolled stages. 

These stages are all a function of 
the time element, i.e., a certain time 
interval is required for each type of 
lime to begin and complete a process- 
ing phase. There are three ways of 
changing the elapsed time of lime 
travel between two points in the hy- 
drator: first by changing the speed 
of forward travel of material through 
speed control of. the conveying 
mechanism; by varying the length of 
the stream path from one end of a 
stage to another; or by altering the 
depth or width of the stream bed, 
i.e. by increasing or decreasing the 
cross-section of the moving bed 0 
material. The first and third meth- 
ods can be regulated, the second 
procedure requires provisions In the 
original design to allow cutting ™ 
or out certain sections of the trave 

path. From the standpoint of hy- 
drator capacity alone these regulat- 
ing provisions would, in effect, givé 
control over the maximum output 
possible with each type of lime. Many 
operators attempt to regulate this 
with feed control only in hydratot 
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The alert technician in the illustration is censoring film—the strength of film in Sinclair 
industrial lubricants designed for protection of your valuable machinery. 


These tests prove that Sinclair lubricants 
have the film strength to keep moving metal 
parts separated under extreme temperature 
and pressure conditions, With the SAE film 
strength test machine, skilled laboratory 
technicians check constantly, reject sub- 
standard product, assure you of essential 
protection. 


Every batch of lubricant in process gets an 
equally careful check for other all-important 
qualities. Constant research by Sinclair 
assures you of the benefits of new develop- 
ments in film strength...and in all other 
prime lubricant qualities. 








Staclatr Automotive Lubricants 
For Engines: 
OPALINE MOTOR OIL 
OPALINE 1 BT MOTOR OIL 


(For severe service) 
TENOL (Heavy Duty — For Diesels) 
For Gears: 
OPALINE GEAR LUBRICANTS ‘ 
For Chassis: 
OPALINE CHASSIS LUBRICANT 
For Wheel Bearings: 
SINCOLUBE 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY © 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEV: YORK 20, N. Y. 





RESEA : 
FINEST CRUDES + EXPERT SEARCH igi MANUFACTURING CONTROL = OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
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MAIN DIVISIONS OF HYDRATOR STAGE CONTROL 








®@ Hypothetical time-temperature graph. 


which have a fixed forward move- 
ment of material, and therefore have 
no varying time factor effect on the 
material. If the stream cross-section 
is increased, the forward propelling 
action must be lowered in a certain 
ratio also, in order to affect the re- 
tention time and not just the capac- 
ity or through-put. Pre-design tests 
will provide some of the data that 
will allow provisions for the maxi- 
mum expected range of lime-group 
variations to be made. 

The point to remember is the time 
factor, and that this is not related to 
the hydrator output. For example, 
a lime predominantly of the type 
under Group 1 may require 10 sec- 
onds from the time it leaves the 
wetting section to the time first heat 
reaction begins, 30 seconds to reach 
its highest temperature or rate of 
heat generation, 8 minutes to com- 
plete 97 percent of total. possible 
hydration at optimum temperature 
and humidity conditions, and 7 min- 
utes to cool and dry to the residual 
moisture content best suited to the 
secondary ageing and milling sys- 
tem. 

A lime of Group 2 may take 30 
seconds for first reaction to begin, 
40 more seconds to reach maxi- 
mum heat, 15 more minutes there- 
after to hydrate to 97 percent hy- 
droxide, and 5 minutes to cool and 
dry to required moisture content. 
Such a comparison of time-tempera- 
ture history may also represent the 
average limes from two different 
plants. It is obvious that the same 
hydrator cannot be equally efficient 
for both limes at the same produc- 
tion rate, nor even necessarily at 
different output rates. By the same 
token, trying to obtain equal pro- 
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duction from the same machine 
without being able to vary the time- 
temperature factor according to the 
optimum condition for the particu- 
lar lime, will result in unequal con- 
version of lime to hydrate. There- 
fore, in order to have a flexible ma- 
chine that can be applied to various 
limes, or which can be regulated 
quickly to the different lime groups 
at the same plant, stage-processing 
regulation of time and temperature 
must be made possible by incorporat- 
ing the required facilities in the de- 
sign. 

The accompanying illustration 
pertains to a hypothetical time- 
temperature relationship between 
the lime hydration and the hydrator 
sections, and compares the curves of 
a certain lime under controlled or 
uncontrolled processing. Whereas 
the pre-hydration section is arranged 
to inhibit high temperatures, and 
the steam-hydration section is de- 
signed to hold lime temperature and 
steam temperature at an optimum 
value in one case, lime processed in 
a hydrator without stage control 
may reach detrimental high initial 
temperatures along with subsequent 
more rapid cooling. Referring to the 
two hypothetical curves (whose 
shapes have been observed in actual 
installations, however), the lime 
reaching point ‘D’ in the hydrator 
may be 97 percent hydrated, while 
the lime following uncontrolled hy- 
dration may reach point ‘X’ after 
the same time interval with only 93 
percent hydrated, and part of the 
remaining 7 percent spoiled for fur- 
ther hydration. These latter condi- 
tions have been caused by uneven 
quicklime sizing, deep bed wetting 
and pre-hydrating, and overlapping 
of uncontrolled procéss phases. The 
graph above is given to illustrate 


how the optimum temperature and 
time curves obtained from any par- 
ticular limes fix the extent of the 
three major sections of a hydrator, 

Every operator should become 
more acquainted with his lime and 
lime groups by working with the 
material along the lines shown in 
the example of preliminary testing 
procedure, follow up the initial re- 
sults therefrom by further analyses 
in outside laboratories, and then 
use this data as a basis of judging 
their flexibility, efficiency, and po- 
tential capacity peak with any par- 
ticular lime. Some of the design and 
control features that may be em- 
ployed for the improvement of hy- 
drators will be further discussed 
next month. 

(To be continued) 





Tripoli Found to Have 
Many Industrial Uses 

Development of many new industrial 
uses for tripoli, a soft silica used exten- 
sively in buffing and polishing com- 
pounds, has substantially increased the 
demand for this effective natural abra- 
sive, according to a new publication re- 
leased by Dr. R. R. Sayers, direetor of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. , 

First discovered in southwestern Mis- 
souri more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, this light, fine-grained and 
porous mineral was found to be gapable 
of imparting a high luster to such metals 
as copper, brass, aluminum and inc. 
However, in more recent years, tripoli 
also has been employed in a variety of 
industrial products, including concrete 
admixes, absorbents for fats, greases and 
stains in dry cleaning, facing and dust- 
ing materials for foundry molds, in oil- 
well drilling fluids, pottery, and filter 
blocks, as a filler material for phono- 
graph records, paints, stains and rubber, 
in soap and scouring powders, and as a 
polishing media for laquer. surfaces, 
mirrors, glassware, marble and precious 
stones, according ,to the author of the 
publication, Robert W. Metcalf, bureau 
mineral economist. 

A free copy of the publication, Infor- 
mation Circular 371, “Tripoli,” may be 
obtained by writing to the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C: 





Universal's Hannibal Plant 
Establishes Safety Record 

The Hannibal plant of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company last year estab- 
lished a safety record by maintaining op- 
erations throughout the 12-month period 


without a disabling accident. Since the 
last such mishap, on December 13, 1945, 
the workers have accumulated 940,000 
accident-free hours. 

This record, by meeting the Portland 
Cement Association’s requirements, will 
entitle the plant to rededicate its safety 
trophy for a perfect safety record during 
1946. 

A full-time safety department is main- 
tained under the direction of C. F. Colley. 
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ai ONE MORE--COMING UP! 
; THERE'S A HERCULES 2 


‘ DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM. Aronow Auto Supply Co., Inc., 420 S. 
21st St. MOBILE Betbeze, 610 St. Anthony. MONTGOMERY: 
Joke Aronov Auto Parts & Tire Co, Cor Bell & Whitman Sts. 


vi 

1 ARKANSAS—LITTLE ROCK G 1. Turner, Inc , 320 E. Markham 

a St. MEMPHIS, TENN Dealers Truckstell Sales, Inc , 365 S$ 
Porkwoy, W 

1 

u 

> 


CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES General Truck Equipment Co., 746 
$. Central OAKLAND A. Pasteris Co., 2200 Wood St. 


COLORADO—DENVER. The Colorado Builders Supply Co., 324 
- $. Broadway. 


FLORIDA—JACKSONVILLE: Clark Equipment inc , 1839 Main St. 


Ss 
GEORGIA— ATLANTA (COLLEGE PARK) Carley Trailer & Equip- 
n ment Co. 


IDAHO—TWIN FALLS Twin Falls Equipment Co., 251 Main Ave., 
w 


< HLINOIS—CHICAGO Voltz Bros, Inc., 2520 Indiana Ave. 

PEORIA. A. W Moore, 2710 S. Adams St BETTENDORF, 
rr 1OWA Standord Wholesale Co., 1525 State St. ST. LOUIS, 
d MO.: Truck Equipment Co., 511 N Channing Ave. EVANS- 
VILLE, IND.: Hercules Body Co., Inc. 


\- INDIANA—EVANSVILLE Hercules Body Co , inc., FORT WAYNE 
Peerless Manufacturing Co., 4227 Bluffton Rd. INDIANAPOLIS 
a John Guedelhoefer Wagon Co , Inc., Kentucky Ave., at Georgio 
Ave. LOUISVILLE, KY. J. Edinger & Son, 1010 Story Ave. 
CINCINNATI, O.. The Bode-Finn Co., 2650 Spring Grove Ave. 


1OWA—BETTENDORF. Standord Wholesale Co., 1525 Stote St. 
CEDAR RAPIDS E Cohn & Sons, Inc SIOUX CITY: Barton- 
Stephens & Co., 1909 E Fourth St 


KENTUCKY—LOUISVILLE J. Edinger & Son, 1010 Story Ave. 
HUNTINGTON, W VA. Huntington Truck Equipment Co., 919 
Sixth Ave. EVANSVILLE, IND.. Hercules Body Compony, inc 
CINCINNATI, O. The Bode-Finn Co., 2650 Spring Grove Ave 


LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS. Magnolia Equipment & Security 
Corp., 900 Jeflerson Hwy. SHREVEPORT: Dealers Truck Equip- 





al ment ae ae , 1561 at pad ~~ TENN.: Deolers 
Truckstell Soles, Inc., 36 ‘larkwoy, ; 
oi MARYLAND—BALTIMORE: United Truck Equipment Co., 1242 S. 
Poco 

4 eae Hercules-Campbell Body Co., 
a- MICHIGAN—DETROIT. Waggy-Hofiman Equipment Co., 14089 
Rs —— CHICAGO, ILL.: Stohmer Supply Co., 135 S. $ P 3 P , 
of MINNESOTA—ST. PAUL: General Truck & Equipment Co., 2535 queezing in an extra dipperful is okay, IF you re working 

MISSISIPPLMEMPAIS, TENN: Dectars Tuchiell Salen, Inc. with Hercules equipment! This Hercules D-12 Dump Body, 
S- 6. . Parkway, . ° . tbeze, t. Anthony. ‘ ie ms 
e MISSOURI_KANSAS CITY: American Body & Eaviomant Co, 14 for example, has braced side rub rails and girder construc- : 

orlotte St. : : True quipment Co., ls an- . Pi . 

d ring Ave. oe E tion that stands up under the hardest kind of service. 
le moran St, MISSOULA, Western Construction Equip. Con. 218 W. . . ; : 
is mee St : wy ecieiaenndaal Equipped with a Hercules Hydraulic Hoist for fast, easy 
c. 'mNgn. SCOTTSBLUFF. Celarede Buiders Supply Co., 662 W. 271m dumping, this unit handles more payloads per day, keeps 
NEW MEXICO—ALBUQUERQUE. The Horry Cornelivs Co., 1510 operating costs at rock bottom. Ask your Hercules distribu- 
" MTARNYTOWN. Hercoles-Compbell Body Cos, Inc. WATERLOO. tors for the facts today . . . you'll find them interesting 
id Hercules-Compbell Body Co ° 
te NORTH CAROLINA—RALEIGH J. B. Hunt & Sons, 323-25 W. and profitable. 


Martin St. SPRUCE PINE. Mitchell Distributing Co. 










l- NORTH DAKOTA—ST. PAUL, MINN.. General'Truck & Equip. Co., 
er 2535 University Ave Hercules D-12 Dump Body, 
0- OHIO—CANTON. Ewing Brothers, 929-41 Clevelond Ave., N. W. P re eiave 
CINCINNATI. The Bode-Finn Company, 2650 Spring Grove Ave. with Hercules “Center-Lift 
T CLEVELAND. The Trailmobile Company, 1808 E. 22nd St. . > 
me COLUMBUS. Hercules Body Sales Co., 580 Hamlet St. UHRICHS- Hydraulic Hoist. Twin-arm, 
a VILLE: Wells Body Co., 112-20 Lake St. YOUNGSTOWN: O'Deo ° 
Truck Body Soles, 2035 Ohio Ave. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. bridge-type constructed 
28, Huntington Truck Equip. Co., 919 Sixth Ave DETROIT, MICH . ° oe oe 
us Woggy-Hofiman Equipment Co., 14089 Schaefer Highwoy hoist lifts ““ahead"’ of the 
OKLAHOMA—LAWTON. Tompkins Auto Salvage Co., 917 S. Sec- * nt f the | ro- 
he ond St. OKLAHOMA CITY. The Diesel Power Co., 1801 N. E. preg Po > mS 
ae Ninth St. TULSA: The Diesel Power Co., 4th & Elgin Sts. vides increased lifting ca- 
OREGON— P . a 
a anaes Newell Truck Equipment Co., 316 N. pacity with minimum effort. 
r- PENNSYLVANIA—ALTOONA. Brumbough Body Co., 100 Plank 
Road. ERIE: The Trailmobile Co., 1223 Walnut St. LEBANON: 
be M. A, Brightbill Body Works, E. Cumberland St. ot 7th Ave. - 
f PHILADELPHIA: Eastern Body Co, 31st & Fletcher Sts. PITTS- 
0 BURGH: Hercules-Pittsburgh Body Co., 1717 Mary St., S$. $ 
yr, SOUTH CAROLINA—COLUMBIA. South Caroline Equipment Co., 
P. O. Box 295. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—ST PAUL, MINN.: General Truck & Equip. Co., 
2535 University Ave 
TENNESSEE—CHATTANOOGA. Ted Nelson Service & CHR Align- 
ment Co., 416-18 Market St. KNOXVILLE: Knoxville 
Structural Steel Co., P. O. Box 1512. MEMPHIS: Dealers 
Truckstell Sales, Inc., 365 S$. Parkwoy, W NASHVILLE. Corter, 
al Inc., 650 Murfreesboro Rd. 
a TEXAS—DALLAS: Truck Equipment Co., 2409-11 Commerce. FORT 
b- WORTH: Truck Equip. Co. HOUSTON: McArthur Welding & 
Press Co., 5525 Clinton Dr. SAN ANTONIO: Patten Machinery 
Pp- Co., 1318 N. Alamo St. CORPUS CHRISTI. Truck Equip. Co., 
od 1501 Port Ave 
h UTAH—SALT LAKE CITY. Hercules Body Soles Co 
e VIRGINIA—NORFOLK. A. S. Drumwright & Co., 1921 Brambleton 
5, _ RICHMOND: Crenshaw Equipment Co., Inc., 304 E. Moin 
it. 
00 WASHINGTON—SEATTLE. Allied Trailer & Equip. Ce., 1331 Third | 4 & C u L ‘ ¥ 
ve. 
nd = Mg ogg eg Truck Equip. Engineering as id 
. Box . CHARLESTON: West Virginia Tractor & Equip. Co., 
rill 5 ey 473. CLARKSBURG: West Virginia Tractor & Equip. B U AA Pp gE Oo D ] ia s e PO W 3 rR TA K E - Oo Zi F s 
o., Wood St HUNTINGTON: Huntington Truck Equip. 
ty Co., 919 Sixth Ave. HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
ng 














n- a (HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. + GALION, OHIO ) 
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PEROUUAL TENTION 


JosrepH A. Kivert, who was formerly 
special engineer, operating department, 
for the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany, has been appointed operating engi- 
neer for the company. 

Mr. Kivert began working for Univer- 
sal Atlas at Northampton, Pa., during his 
summer vacation while attending Lehigh 
University. In 1933 he became special 
engineer in the engineering department, 
later he was transferred to the operating 
department. He is a member of the En- 
gineers Club of the Lehigh Valley and 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


The directors of Whitehead Brothers 
Company of New York City recently 
elected the following officers: ALFRED J. 
Miter, chairman of the board; ANDREW 
Y. Grecory,~ president; CHRISTIAN 
MATHIESEN, vice-president; James H. 
WHITEHEAD, vice-president and secretary ; 
Ernest C. Lass, treasurer; Timotuy F. 
O’Lgary, assistant treasurer; C. 
Cuarvtes McKay, assistant secretary. 


Officers elected at the convention of 
the National Slag Association include the 
following: W. E. Buss, president; E. L. 
FLapD, vice-president; E. W. BauMAN, 
secretary; W. S. SHaw, treasurer; and 
H. J. Love, managing director. 


S. G. McAnatiy, who was formerly 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corporation at Clinchfield, Ga., 
and who more recently supervised the 
construction and operation of a cement 
plant for Cimento Brasiliero in Brazil, 
will investigate limestone and other ce- 
ment raw materials for the government 
of Peru in that country. 


FRANK Snyper, who has been superin- 
tendent of the L. W. Hayes quarry at 
Bethany, Mo., for the past 10 years, 
has severed his connection with that 
firm and will go into business for him- 
self. He has purchased from Owen Case 
and Ivan Wilder a quarry known as the 
Daviess County quarry, near Jameson, 
Mo., which he agreed to take over on 
January 1. 


Howarp K. Nason is now associate 
director of the Central Research depart- 
ment of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, as announced by Dr. Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, central research director for 
the firm. 

Other recent appointments are those 
of Dr. C. K. Bump and H. W. Monr- 
MAN as assistant directors of research. 


Barton I. HocGartu, graduate me- 
chanical engineer, has been named to the 
newly-created position of purchase engi- 
neer in the Equipment and Supplies Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company purchasing depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hogarth came to Pennsalt from 
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the Manhattan District Project. He 
formerly was associated with the Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemical Company at 
its South Charleston, W. Va., and Texas 
City, Tex., plants. 


Joun T. Lynn 
has been appointed 
plant manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment plant at Orm- 
rod, Pa., to succeed 
W. J. Montz, re- 
tired. Mr. Lynn has 
been assistant plant 
manager and super- 
vising chemist since 
last August, when 
the plant resumed 
operation. His em- 
ployment at the 
plant dates back to 1919. 

Mr. Montz has held the position of 
superintendent (recently changed to plant 
manager) at Ormrod for many years. He 
joined the firm in 1898 as a machinist 
when the first Lehigh mill was under 
construction became successively foreman, 
general foreman and plant manager. 


John T. Lynn 


New appointments have been an- 
nounced by officials of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company, United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiary, as follows: 

WENDELL R. DoouitTLE Jr. has be- 
come assistant sales manager of the Chi- 
cago territory. Mr. Doolittle has been 
with the company since 1929 and has 
recently been sales representative in the 
Chicago area. 

Wexsy A. Hosuit has been named 
special representative for the [Illinois- 
Wisconsin district. He joined Universal 
Atlas in 1916 and has served as sales 
correspondent, sales representative and 
district sales manager. 

Hetce E. Jacospson was appointed 
district sales manager for the [Illinois- 
Wisconsin district. Mr. Jacobson became 
affiliated with Universal Atlas in 1918; 
since 1924 he has been sales representa- 
tive in Illinois. 


Joun W. Nutt is now affiliated with 
the Pioneer-Flintkote Company of Los 
Angeles as general manager of the gran- 
ule division. He was formerly employed 
by the Utah Copper Company. 


Dauias D. Fow ter, formerly associ- 
ated with the Chile Exploration Com- 
pany, has severed his connection with 
that firm. He has been engaged by Cia. 
de Cementos Portland Diamante, Apulo, 
Colombia, as subdirector of the mine. 


L. B. Ossorn, who is affiliated with 
Hougland and Hardy, Inc., of Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been named a member 
of the mold surface committee, sand 
division, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation for 1946-1947. 


Dr. Raymonp C. BENNER, consulting 
engineer, who was formerly director of 
research of the Carborundum Company, 


is at present in Germany, where he . 
acting as consultant on matters pertain. 
ing to reparations. 


Joe: G. Pearson, president, and §, 5 
Doster, vice-president, have taken oye; 
active management of the Baker Sang 
Company’s silica sand plant at Benton 
Harbor, Mich., which they purchased 
two years ago. It is planned to build , 
new dry sand plant. 


Josepu E. Carone has become affili. 
ated with the United States Minera| 
Wool Company of South Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Stanhope, N. J., as manager 
of its Stanhope plant, where a complete 
modernization program is now in prog. 
ress. Mr. Carone was formerly associ. 
ated with the American Rock Wool 
Corporation. 


ArtHurR E. Tuk has been elected 
president of the Cleveland Quarries 
Company, succeeding E. T._Rip.ey, who 
resigned because of ill health after 40 
years of service with the company. Mr. 
Tulk was until recently the executive 
vice-president of the firm. 


WituiAM M. Jones, formerly general 
sales manager, and-H. C. Avuranp, for- 
merly director of industrial relations, 
were elected vice-presidents, and C. A. 
Wirtz was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Cuar.Es Ricu, treasurer of the Swan- 
ton Lime Works, Inc., Swanton, Vt., pro 
ducers of agricultural limestone, has suc 
ceeded the late Davis Rich II as manager 
Otherwise the management and owe 
ship of the company remains unchanged 


VeRNoN L. Mattson has resigned 
from his position on the staff of the Care 
lina Mineral Company of Burnsville, 
N. C., to assume the duties of chief engi- 
neer with the Consolidated Feldspar Cor- 
poration at Parkdale, Colo. 


Dona.p GILL, who spent some time in 
the Middle East, recently returned to 
London, where he was appointed tech- 
nical adviser to Transjordan Phosphate 
Mines, Ltd. He was decorated by the 
Tunisian government for his services to 
that country. 


Wa ter R. Swank, who was formerly 
field engineer for the Portland Cement 
Association, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the new plant built by the 
Asbestos Company of Texas near Hous 
ton, Tex. Production is scheduled to be- 
gin there in the immediate future. 


Cris Dossins, vice-president of the 
Ideal Cement Company of Denver, Cole, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce. : 


E. HeatuH Van Duzer, director of 
merchandising for the National Gypsu!! 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has been aP- 
pointed a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Produces 
Council, Inc., according to word from 
Melvin H. Baker, National Gypsum prt 
ident. 
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@ Cover, reinforcing body, tube—every structural component 

of rubber hose is put to the severest test on service in stone 
product industries. Cutting, abrasive action of sharp rock, maximum 

exposure to the elements, try the toughest covers. High working pres- 

sures call for top strength and ruggedness of reinforcements. Oil from 

compressors and other deteriorating factors require effective resistance in 

hose tubes. Republic Rubber Hose has, for years, enjoyed a reputation 

for long, troublefree performance on the most difficult assignments rock 

work has to offer. It bad to be good to maintain this widespread accept- ‘ 

ance. Which is your assurance of greatest maintenance economy when 

you order Champion Reprene, Invader and Tower Air Hose, Tonka 

Water Hose, Republic Jetting Hose and other Republic brands from 

your Republic Distributor. 
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Specific tasks call for specific types of wire 
rope .. . but, regardless of construction, it 
must be tough and dependable. 

That’s why moré and more men are relying 
on the stout steel muscles of Wickwire Rope. 

Back of the durability and dependable per- 
formance of Wickwire Rope lies 126 years of 
specialization in the manufacture of wire and 
wire products. Every step—from ore to fin- 
ished product—is handled in our own plants. 
Only the sound heart of the steel ingot is used 
for Wickwire Rope and every wire is drawn 
until it is accurate within a fraction of a 
thousandth of an inch. 

Wickwire Rope is available in all sizes and 
constructions, both regular lay and WISS- 
COLAY Preformed. 


THIS FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW TO 
MAKE WIRE ROPE LAST LONGER 


“Know Your Ropes” contains 82 pages of sug- 
gestions on proper selection, application and usage 

of wire rope. This easy-to-read, profusely illus- 
trated manual can save you money. For your free 
Y copy write Wire Rope Sales*Office, Wickwire Spencer 
' _ Steel, Palmer, Massachusetts. _ 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE AND PLANT— Palmer, Mass. 
GENERAL OFFICE—361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES— Abilene (Tex.)+ Boston 
Chicago + Denver « Detroit * Philadelphia « Tulsa 
- Ft. Worth » Houston * Newport News « New York 
PACIFIC COAST:—The California Wire Cloth Corp.,Oakland 6,Cal, 
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WICKWIRE ROPE 








Dewey M. FuLuincTon has been ad. 
vanced to the post of district sales map. 
ager for the Kansas City district of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, ij, 
offices are in Kansas City. 


[ osrtuaries — 


WittiamM Dayton MANCHEsTRR, civil 
engineer and vice-president of the Lynn 
Sand and Stone Company, of Lynn, 
Mass., for many years, died on January 
26 at his home in Topsfield, Mass. 





Frank D. Maurer, 44, vice-president 
of the Duquesne Slag Products Company 
of Pittsburgh, was fatally injured on Feb. 
ruary 9 in an automobile accident in that 
city. He had been appointed to the 
office of vice-president a year ago. 

Robert Dierker, another Duquesne off. 
cial, who was riding with Mr. Maurer, 
was critically injured in the accident. 


P. T. Caines, 65, chief bookkeeper 
of the Kentucky-Virginia Stone Com. 
pany of Louisville, Ky., died on February 
6 while visiting relatives in Kansas City. 
He had undergone surgery in that city. 


James F. Siecrriep, 75, former chief 
electrician of the Alpha Portland Ce. 
ment Company, died on December 20, 
1946, at his home in Easton, Pa. Mr. 
Siegfried retired recently after 45 years’ 
service with the company. 


ANDREW PLuTowsky, 74, a former 
employee of the Columbia Quarry Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., died on Janv- 
ary 10 after an extended illness. Mr. 
Plutowsky had been associated with the 
Columbia company for 45 years 


Davis Ricu II, former president and 
manager of the Swanton Lime Works, 
Inc., Swanton, Vt., died recently at the 
age of 38 years. This company produces 
agricultural limestone. 


Frep W. Peters, vice-president of the 
McCarthy Improvement Company 
Davenport, Ia., and general manager of 
the Linwood Stone Products Company, 
Buffalo, Ia., died on February 15 after 
an extended illness. -He was 51 years 
old. Mr. Peters had been with the Mc. 
Carthy company for many years, and wai 
named vice-president in 1942. He be- 
came general manager of the Buffalo firm 
in 1946. 


Water G. HELter, 52, president of 
the Heller Stone Company of Bluffton, 
Ind., died recently. 


Cuarues A. Kiorz, 73, who was for- 
merly president of the Virginian Lime- 
stone Corporation of Ripplemead, V2, 
died recently at Easthampton, N. Y. 


Mitxarp Bryan, a former president of 
the Carthage Consolidated Marble and 
Stone Company of Carthage, Mo. (now 
the Carthage Marble Corporation), died 
recently at the age of 73 years. 
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NEW MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


@ Solids Pump 

A solids-handling pump for slurries, 
tailings, pulps and sludges has been de- 
veloped by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 





Pumps cement slurries. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. These pumps, avail- 
able in seven sizes to handle from 175 to 
7000 g.p.m., with heads through 100 
feet, are constructed of a special abrasion- 
resistant alloy. There are very few parts 
on this pump, and the entire rotating 
element can be removed without disturb- 
ing the piping arrangement. The new 
design incorporated in this pump permits 
easy servicing of the stuffing box and ad- 
justing of the wearing clearances. The 
manufacturer states that the handling of 
wet process cement slurries is an accept- 
able application for this pump. 

Comparable sized units of different 
ratings are designed with interchangeable 
parts. The operator may use a number of 
pumps of different sizes and stock but one 
set of parts for several units. One pump 
can be used to meet varying: gallonage 
and head requirements by changing the 
Texrope drive and/or motor. 


® Diaphragm Pump 

A diaphragm pump, protected through- 
out with rubber for handling corrosive 
slurries or solutions, is being produced 
by Oliver United Filters, Inc., of New 
York.. Known as the “O.D.S.” pump for 
Oliver Diaphragm slurry—it has been 
designed to operate’ without mechanical 
linkage to the diaphragm. The source of 
power is compressed. air or vacuum, or a 
combination of both, acting on an im- 
perforate flexible rubber membrane, and 
controlled by a single three-way auto- 
matically-operated solenoid valve. 

The O.D.S. is a single-acting pump, 
Producing an intermittent flow. How- 
ever, pulsations can be smoothed .out by 
the use of an air chamber in the dis- 
charge line or two or more pumps can 
be used with pulsations staggered. By 
adjusting the solenoid valve, the pump 
can be set to deliver a given gallonage. 
Electric pulsation counters are available 
for continuous stroke recording. Capac- 
ity can be changed without stopping 
operations. For slurry containing lumps 
large enough to choke the ball-check 
Valve ports, flap-type valves are available. 
non-corrosive fluids, unlined pumps 
with flap check valves are available. 
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@ Crusher 


A greater ratio reduction over the full 
range of secondary rock of gravel crush- 
ing requirements is possible with the new 
“Conical Crusher” announced Gruendler 
Crusher and Pulverizer Co., 2199 N. 
Market St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 

Developed by J. L. Latture, the conical 


crusher features unique concave, convex, 


corrugated shell surfaces. Profiling the 
shells in this manner, it is claimed, effects 





Curved crushing surfaces. 


a positive feed and discharge, and will 
eliminate slippage or abrasion between 
the product and crushing surface, thus 
lengthening the life of the shells. Each 
shell is replaceable and reversible. Be- 
cause the crushing surfaces have no op- 
posed straight lines, a clean cubical prod- 
uct is assured, and a slabby or slivered 
product is impossible. 

The crusher, equipped with spring 
tension relief, is mounted on 24-in. I- 
Beams. Power is transmitted through 
heavy gears protected by an enclosed 
housing. All shafts turn on anti-friction 
bearings. 


@ Dragline 

A new 1'%-cu.-yd. shovel, crane and 
dragline, the type 604, has been an- 
nounced. by the Shovel and Crane Divi- 
sion of Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., 
Lima, O. The boom is of box-type, elec- 
trically-welded steel construction, with 
wide flaring base. The dipper is full 142- 
cu.-yd. capacity, designed for quick fill- 
ing and dumping. The Type 604 is 
equipped with an independent chain 
crowd. When the machine is working as 
a crane, it has a capacity of 30 tons at 
12-ft. radius. 

Dragline capacities are variable de- 
pending upon boom length and nature 
of work. The crawler truck construction 
is the small, dolly roller: type with end- 
drive principle. Each belt is independ- 
ently driven by a heavy sprocket chain, 
which is housed under the treads. All 
rollers are equipped with piston-ring type 
seals for retaining lubricant and the pro- 
tection of the bronze bushings. 

The truck base is a one-piece casting 
with center pintle, axle supports, conical 
roller path and gear case cast integrally. 
Four conical hook rollers, equally spaced, 
support the rotating unit. The Type 604 
is equipped with “Precision” air control 
on all major functions including’ steering, 
swinging and propelling, hoisting, crowd- 
ing and retracting, boom hoist, dipper 
trip, shift from swing to propel’ and the 
swing brake. Like all Lima shovels, cranes 
and draglines, the Type 604 is fitted with 
anti-friction bearings. 

When the machine is operating as a 
shovel, the left-hand drum is fitted with 
a double sprocket and becomes a part 
of the crowding mechanization. The pow- 
er plant consists of either a diesel engine 
or an electric motor. When not working 
as a shovel, the Type 604 can easily be 
converted into a crane or dragline. 


Easily converted; has air control. 















Makes two products. 


@ Portable Plant 

Due to an error, an obsolete picture of 
a Cedarapids Portable Hammermill plant 
appeared in the January “New Machin- 
ery Review.” The latest picture appears 
above. The principal advantage of this 
plant is that an operator can produce 
both agricultural lime and road stone. 
With the larger size hammermill handling 
the crushing, this plant will turn out 20 
to 40 tons of agstone, or 140 to 180 tons 
of 1\4-in. material per hour, depending 
on the size of feed and kind of stone. 

When both- products are desired, this 
new hammermill plant will produce a 
percentage of both in one closed circuit 
operation. A separate power unit is used 
to drive the hammermill so that it is pos- 
sible to change the speed to suit hammer- 
mill performance in various kinds of 
stone. A smaller, independent motor 
drives the screens and conveyors, main- 
taining constant speed for maximum pro- 
duction. 

The screen is a Cedarapids double- 
deck 48-in. by 12-ft. horizontal vibrating 
ag lime screen, on which the flexible sup- 
port members are pitched at an angle 
that increases the amount of fine screen- 
ing. 


© Air Compressor 

Production of the first model in the 
1947 Davey Compressor Company line, 
known as the “315-W” (gas) and “315 
WD” (diesel), has been announced. The 
new machine produces 315 cubic feet of 
free air per minute at 100 pounds pres- 
sure. It is available in standard skid, 
steel wheel trailer, and pneumatic-tired 
trailer mounting styles, and flanged 
wheel types for railroad work. The 
compressor unit represents a new Davey 
design. It consists of two banks of three 
cylinders, each bank. being arranged in 
W form. This construction, together 
with a short 4-inch piston stroke, is said 
to reduce compressor vibration and tem- 
perature. 

The W design also permits of substan- 
tial reduction in dimensions and weight. 
Gasoline-driven units have an over-all 
length of 140 inches, while diesel ma- 
chines are 12 inches longer. Height is 
72 inches, and width 65 inches, for both 
gas and diesel machines. The 315-W 
weighs 7,400 pounds, and the 315-WD, 
7,800 pounds. 

Standard ‘gas. units are currently 
equipped with Hercules RXLD engines; 
and diesels employ International UD-18 
power plants. Electric starters are stand- 
ard on diesel machines. 
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@ Precipitator Hammer 

To dislodge accumulated matter from 
the electrodes of Cottrell precipitators, 
an automatic valveless air hammer has 
been developed by the Western Precipi- 
tation Corp., 1016 W. Ninth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. The hammer strikes a 
heavy blow at a relatively low frequency, 
a method which has proven most effec- 
tive for most types of cement plant 
operation. 

In operation, a cylinder it attached to 
the member to be jarred. It is mounted 
vertically, and the blow is struck upwards 
against the head of the cylinder by a 
heavy piston. Exhaust ports are cut in 
the cylinder wall at a point where they 
will just be uncovered by the piston im- 
mediately before it hits. This permits the 
air to exhaust, and the piston drops back 
to its seat. The exhaust ports may be 
manifolded if conditions warrant. 

When the system is applied to the 
high-tension electrodes, the compressed 
air can. be conducted through one of the 
support bushings, which will act as an 
insulator. 


@ Air Regulator 

A Schrader’s Son, Division of Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn 17, 
N. Y., announces the introduction of a 
new air regulator which is adjustable to 


function in systems operating at pressures: 


from 150 to 10 Ibs. p.s.i. 

When an air tool is designed to operate 
at say 100 lbs. p.s.i. and the line pressure 
is 150 lbs., the difference in pressure is 
ordinarily wasted. With the regulator, air 
to any working part used in conjunction 





Six-cylinder '"W" design compressor. 


with air cylinders, machine controls, etc, 
is delivered at the pressure for which the 
regulator is set (always less than lowest 
line pressure), saving. wear on the com. 
pressor and reducing air costs. 

Another important purpose of the 
Schrader regulator is to keep the pressure 
at the equipment constant, regardless of 
the sometimes wide variation in the sys. 
tem pressure. The Schrader air pressure 
regulator is furnished with a pressure 
gauge. 


®@ Diesel Shovel 

A full rated 3-cubic-yard all-purpose 
diesel powered shovel, the Marion Type 
93-M, can be converted to dragline, 
clamshell or crane service. One of its 
features is the air control system, de- 
veloped by Marion, as an integral part 


Features air control. 


of the machine. Air control does all the 
work, as the operator controls the ma- 
chine through easily operated levers that 
give him a constant “feel” of the load. 

A sturdy, powerful all-welded lower 
frame with non-clogging, self-cleaning 
treads allows the 93-M to be moved over 
all kinds of ground conditions, including 
grades up to 30 percent. The gantry 
structure is designed for extremely rapid 
knockdown for shipment. 

The truck shown, which has a crawler 
type rear end, is a product of the Linn 
Mfg. Corp., of Morris, N. Y. 
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@ Wire Screen 

Roebling’s “Roe-Flat” aggregate wire 
screen is the first of a number of new 
products being developed in Roebling’s 
enlarged and newly equipped Woven 
Wire Fabrics Division. 

Roe-Flat is designed to: provide maxi- 
mum metal surface exposed to abrasive 
wear usually encountered where this type 
of screen: is used. Its flat surface tends 





© Flat surface wears evenly. 
to distribute wear evenly and increase 
screen life. 

In operation the flat surface of Roe- 
Flat reportedly permits an even, smooth 
flow across the screening surface, tend- 
ing to eliminate clogging or blinding. 

@ Diesel Pyrometer 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., 
has added a diesel engine pyrometer to 
its line of instruments. The ‘‘Model 6-426 
Commercial Diesel Engine Pyrometer’’ is 
the result of wartime experience in fur- 
nishing similar equipment to the Navy, 
and a careful study of peacetime re- 
quirements of engine users and manu- 
facturers. It has a millivoltmeter type 





Quick response. 
movement correctly damped to resist vi- 
bration and yet give quick response to 
temperature changes. 

A rotary switch with 24 points and a 
universal dial are provided for adaptation 
to various combinations of engines and 
Various numbers of cylinders. Thermo- 
couples for installation in practically all 
types of engines can be furnished. 
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MY SHEPPARD is a full diesel 
.-. has no distributor, coil or 
spark-plugs that need atten- 
tion and care. Rain won’t 
stop it. 





1 SET the throttle...push a 
button...and my Sheppard 
is running. Dependable power 
...free from all outside in- 
terference is at my fingertips. 





THE SHEPPARD Diesel operates 
and starts on common furnace 
oil, injected in a solid spray. 
There is no temperamental 
carburetor to adjust and 
maintain. 





MY SHEPPARD Diesel was de- 
livered complete. I just put it 
in place, supplied it with fuel, 
lubricating oil and water and 
it was ready to work. There 





were no accessories to buy. 














Write for the 

illustrated booklet 

that completely explains 
many other outstanding 
advantages of 
Sheppard Diesel 

power units 

and generating sets 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 
13 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


Generating Sets—2,000 to 36,000 Watts * Power Units—3% to 56 continuous H.P. 


DIESEL’S THE POWER... 


Sheppars The Diad 
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You ll be Money Ahead 


to Know the Answers 


For the answers, write for a 
registered copy of the Naylor Catalog. 


New York Office: 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1257 East 92nd Street a 


350 Madison Avenue e¢ 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
New York 17, N. Y. 


@ Percussion Bit 

A percussion bit for drilling holes jp 
hard rock is now being made by Kenna. 
metal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., manufacturers 
of hard cemented carbide products. The 
bit ‘is of a chisel type design, with a hard 
wear-resistant Kennametal cutting edge, 


Before and after drilling. 


and is suitable for use in pneumatic per. 
cussion drilling machines. 

It is said that this is the first bit that 
will withstand the impact of air-ham. 
mers using 80-120 p.s.i. pressure. Test 
drills have driven holes 50 feet deep in 
granite before it was necessary to re- 
place them due to wear. Approximately 
1/32-in. was lost from the 134-in. dia- 
meter bit, which pierced the granite at 
the rate of one foot a minute. The bits 
may be resharpened. 


@ Blasting Timer 

The development of the DuPont elec- 
tric blasting timer, designed for the pre- 
cise control of industrial blasts, has been 
announced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

The timer consists essentially of a cam 
shaft driven through a solenoid-actuated 


Gives precise control. 


clutch by a 110-volt synchronous motor. 
The shaft operates the contacts for com 
pleting 14 individual circuits at various 
predetermined time intervals. There is? 
device for closing all*contacts when the 
timer is in the “ready” position, as indi 
cated at an inspection window. This de- 
sign provides for shorting all exter 
circuits for safety when they are coll 
pletely wired. and -permits testing each 
one. at the shot immediately before. the 
final hook-up. 


© Grease Remover 

Production of a new industrial pow 
dered hand soap and grease removél 
known as “Sopec” was announced. It 
cently by Speco, Inc., 3142 Super 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, O. Suitable fo 
use in dispensers or packaged in contall- 


Pit and Quart/ 











ers, Sopec is reportedly a protection 
S$ in against industrial dermatitis. The product 


| pis'm tosaedm” | Production records go UP 
The 


hard  @ |-Beam Trolley 


dge, An I-beam trolley without wheel shafts when materials ere handled with 


or spindles, and requiring no separate 


retainers for its complement of steel 
balls is now being manufactured by the 
Lifk-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The inner bearing race, 


being a part of the wheel forging, re- 
yolves within the outer race formed by 0 

the head of the trolley bracket, as shown | P IDOM ETERS 
in the photograph. Bearings are assem- 
bled by holding the wheel in position on 









OVER 





1000 


serving 
Industry 








for 


4 WEIGHING 

MIXING Install SCHAFFER 
that FEEDING and Poidometers for speed plus 
ham- PROPORTIONING accuracy in handling materials, and 


Test improve your production records and 


ep in Operations operating profits. 

D Ie: These automatically operated, precision ma- 
lately chines are finely engineered and durably 
dia- built for continuous, economical weighing 
te at and accurate recording. 

= bits They are now available with remote control 


: weighing and recording devices, and total 
Write for Catalog No. 5 weight recorders. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO., 2828 Smalliman St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD! 
uratatictnte neue io | =e OOD = 


ping the balls into the race-grove through 
a ball-loading hole in the back of the 
bracket. When the race is filled with | PYRAS ] BBL 
balls, a plug is inserted. The plug is | 
also used as a lubrication port, and can | 
be equipped with an Alemite lubrication Ki LN EN DS 
fitting. 

The lower ends of the two brackets 
are connected by two bolts having hori- ane tiene eaeeaien: 
ay I flanges to hold * link of “Rivet- This is definite proof of the ability 
less’ conveyor chain which joins the of PRASTEEL kiln ends to -avoid 


elec- 
pre: 
been 


nours 











L cam 
uated 


have been installed in cement kilns 
over a period of 14 years, without 





trolley. Wheels and brackets are drop- costly burn-outs, and give years of 
forged steel, and the ball races are ac- continuous service. 
curately machined and hardened. In other .high-temperature applica- 
motor. tions, PYRASTEEL has no equal in 
aio © Electrode scoala cen ak ace 
eis For rapid and economical welding of conveyor screws, drag chains, feed 
i the mild steel in all positions the new ““SW-2” pipes and clinker coolers. Showing discharge end of cement 


electrode is announced by the Westing- kiln fitted with PYRASTEEL 









gle for obtained with Westinghouse DH _ elec- 
ontail trodes. 


; s 
“a house Electric Corporation. These elec- ee 
ternal trodes were developed in the larger diam- Unit Segments are easy to install 
a. eters to provide the same characteristics or replace. ‘ 
; Soak ae in _ already hppa in 
lameters of 3/16-inch and_ smaller. . : : 
re. the Sal, met at 3/ Gnd ences Gs thee Write for PYRASTEEL Bulletin 
ments of A.W.S.-A.S.T.M. specifications 
for classifications E-6012 and E-6013, but : : i — . ge. 
} pow Mate said to have the desirable character- (HICAGO STEEL }OUNDRY (SOMPANY 
move! istics in respect to flat contours, side wall : vie is 
ed. tt: wash-up, freedom from undercutting, and WIP COnTIn! Sayan ‘ ee 4 /N AIG [ 
speriot extreme ease of slag removal, which are PYRASTEEL CHICAGO 32. ILL. f VINA) [ | 


high te mperatures Yeors 
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GUARD THESE POINTS 
FOR OVER-ALL ECONOMY 


\ \\ 
\ \\ 
\\ 
\\ 
\ 


este 


3. 42.-14.15.16.— — 


Wherever you use wire rope or chain you'll gain these extra advantages by 
specifying Laughlin quality fittings: 


IN ECONOMY 


The expense and delay of ordering “‘specials’”’ are eliminated. You'll find 
the fittings you want are usually standard in Laughlin — the most com- 
plete line. Stronger because they’re drop-forged and weldless, they’ll out- 
last the wire rope. And 3. Laughlin ‘“‘Fist-Grip” clips will do the work of 
4 ordinary U-bolts. 


IN PROTECTION 

Lives, loads and equipment are safeguarded by Laughlin Safety Hooks 
and Safety Clips. Every Laughlin fitting is designed to protect your wire 
rope and chain — to bear its full share of the load and grip without crush- 
ing. 


Your costly mining equipment needs the distributed protection of always 
dependable wire rope and chain fittings. Laughlin fittings provide that 
protection, with added economy and trouble-free service. For a complete 
catalog write to Dept. 3, THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY, 
Portland 6, Maine. Laughlin fittings are distributed through mill, mine 
and oil field supply houses. 


JAUGHLN @ 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 





| | i 7 eee | ie 
3 — 








@ Feed Distributor 

A revolving feed distributor for ap- 
plications involving the division of 
streams of flowing material (liquids, or 
pulps) into a stream of equal portions 


Splits liquids or pulps. 


is offered by the Diester Concentrator 
Co., Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. A typical exam- 
ple of such application is the feeding of 
a battery of concentrating tables or other 
processing devices. This unit (CRF-104) 
is available in two sizes, one for normal 
duty, and one for large tonnage appli- 
cations, in open type or totally closed 
splashproof units. 


@ Air Conveyor 

Dry, finely-composed or pulverized ma- 
terials can be readily conveyed by the 
use of a Robinson “Air Activated’’ con- 
veyor system. Air-Activation is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Robinson con- 


For pulverized materials. 


veyor and is performed by means of 
compressed air in a pressure vessel. 
The material is fed into the Activator 
through a charging gate located on top 
of the tank. When the Activator is filled, 
a “tell-tale” light flashes. The entrance 
port is then closed and the compressed 
air valve opened. This permits the aif 
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to enter a rubber diaphragm, which dis- 
perses the air into fine jets around the 
discharge port located near the bottom 
of the Activator. These high velocity 
air-jets Cause intense agitation of the 
finely-pulverized particles, forming a mix- 
ture of the air and solids. As the pres- 
sure in the Activator increases, the 
lightened mass flows through the dis- 
charge pipe line just as a fluid under 
pressule. 

@ Loader 

Ottawa Steel Products, Inc., Ottawa, 
Kan., is currently manufacturing indus- 
trial hydraulic front end loaders which 
will lift a Ye-cubic-yard load of sand, 
gravel, lime or like material eight feet 
at a rate of two loads a minute. 

The Ottawa loader is designed to fit 
certain tractor models without altera- 
tions, and can be attached with eight 
bolts. A hydraulic pump operates, with- 
out shovel interruption, from the front 





Operates hydraulically. 
end power take-off. The four-way con- 
trol valve in the hydraulic system has 
an added safety feature, a built-in relief 
valve. The hydraulic principle elimi- 
nates the use of cables and pulleys. 

The loader is of tubular flat. steel con- 
struction. The one-piece frame is de- 
signed to give strength and rigidity and 
prevent twisting or buckling. The bucket 
is raised or lowered by a single control 
lever and can be held in any position, 
loaded or empty; it can be dumped from 
any height. All controls work independ- 
ently of the tractor clutch when the 
tractor engine is running. 














The "Moto-Paver", a new continuous as- | 


phalt mixing machine, is approximately 8 
feet wide by 22 feet long, and is driven by 
two gasoline engines. Hetherington & Ber- 


ner, 7 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., are 


the manufacturers. 
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@ @ @ from asbestos 
that comes from J-M’s own 


a. cally strong, highly 
heat-resistant. 


famous J-M Research 
Laboratories under 
actual field conditions. 


ee by the 





Canadian mines, Johns-Manville 
m™. Friction Materials are mechani- 


leaders in industry everywhere! 


| kpomom raw material to finished product, Johns-Manville 
controls the quality of J-M Industrial Friction Materials. 
That’s why the highly trained buyers of most leading in- 
dustrial equipment manufacturers have standardized on 
“Johns-Manville.” 


Stay with Johns-Manville and you’re sure of the best! 
Contact your nearest J-M Distributor for help in selecting 
the proper style of J-M Friction Material . . . or write to 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
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HERE’S HOW 


LORAIN LININGS 


HELP CUT GRINDING COSTS 





U-S-S Lorain Rolled Steel Plate Lining 


is available in the diameter, length and thick- 
ness best suited to your operating conditions. It 
will produce better results more economically, 
no matter what you grind. Our engineers wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss Lorain Linings 
with you. Write, wire or call the nearest office. 





U-S-S Lorain Grinding: Balls 


stand up under continuous pounding 


Forged from new steel and accurately 
heat-treated to take the punishment of 
abrasion and impact throughout long, 
heavy runs, these grinding balls main- 
tain a standard of quality that insures 
uniformly superior results. Available in 
all standard sizes from %” to 5” in 
diameter. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
7-63 


'UNITED STATES STEEL 
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TRADE NOTES 


Appointment of 
M. V. Cornell as 
sales manager of 
Marion Power Shov- 
el Company has, been 
announced by John # 
P. Courtright, vice- © 
president in charge © 
of sales and service. 

As sales manager, 
Mr. Cornell heads a 
sales organization 
made up of com- 
pany representatives, M. V. Cornell 
district offices and 
distributors throughout the United States 
and in a number of foreign countries. He 
succeeds Walter N. Westland, who re- 
cently resigned to join the sales organiza- 
tion of the Cummins Engine Company, 
Inc. 





W. W. Paape, dis- 
trict representative 
in the Chicago terri- 
tory, has been pro- 
moted to domestic 
sales manager of 
The Euclid Road 
Machinery Con- 
pany. He will take 
over his new duties 
on March 28 at the 
main offices of the 
company in Cleve- 

W. W. Paape land. 

E. F. Armington, 
former sales manager, will devote the 
major portion of his time to executive 
and management duties as secretary of 
the company. 

Roland E. Nelson has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office, of the 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., succeeding 
George L. Green. He will be located at 
332 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 





The appointment 
of C. D. D’Amico 
as manager of the 
Special Steels De- 
partment of the Los 
Angeles plant of Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., steel dis- 
tributors, has been 
announced by F. A. 
Purdy, plant manag- 
er. He is in charge 
of sales of alloy and 
stainless steels. At 

Frém: 1942 une. © © OAM 
his recent appointment with Ryerson Mr. 
D’Amico served as metallurgist with the 
Vulcan Steel Foundry Company, Oak- 
land, Calif., and later with the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Eighmy Equipment Company of Rock- 
ford, Ill., distributors of Link Belt, Uni- 
versal, LaPlant-Choate and other equip- 
ment,, announce the appointment ° 
Harry R. Conn as sales manager, succeed- 
ing J. B. Beatty, who has resigned. 
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Chain Belt Com- | 
pany announces the © 
appointment of Aus- 
tin K. Thomas as 
sales manager of its 
Construction Ma- 
chinery Division. 

Mr. Thomas has 
a background of | 
over 20 years asso- | 
ciation with the con- 
struction machinery 
industry. After be- a 
coming affiliated 
with Chain Belt “ K- Thomas 
Company he was named Eastern district 
manager, with offices in Philadelphia. 


The General Electric Company has es- 
tablished an Affiliated Manufacturing 
Companies Department, with Vice-Pres- 
ident L. R. Boulware as general manager. 
E. J. Harrington is manufacturing man- 
ager, and R. W. Johnson is marketing 
manager. Before joining G. E., Mr. Boul- 
ware was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Celotex Corporation of Chi- 
cago. 

The manufacturing affiliates include 
Carboloy Company, Inc., General Elec- 
tric X-Ray Corporation, Hotpoint, Inc., 
Locke Insulator Corporation, The Mono- 
watt Electric Corporation, Telechron, 
Inc., and the Trumbull Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. 


H. E. Beane has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., according to an 
announcement made by Howard H. Bris- 
tol, president. Mr. Beane has been asso- 
ciated with The Bristol Company since 
1920 and became sales manager in 1943. 


J. A. (Jack) Miller, prominent in con- 
struction equipment sales in Minnesota 
for more than 20 years, has joined the 
sales staff of the Koehring Company, Mil- 
waukee, according to an announcement 
from J. F. Robbins, Koehring sales man- 
ager. 


Recent appointments announced by 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, O., 
include the following: J. W. Artz, di- 
rector of parts sales and service, Shovel 
and Crane Division; T. A. Griffin, service 
manager, Shovel and Crane Division; 
Howard W. Read, parts sales manager; 
W. D. Lutes, assistant parts sales man- 
ager, 


Robert D. Bernhard has been appoint- 
ed by the Hewitt Rubber Division of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., to supervise sales 
of industrial hose and belting in the In- 
dianapolis territory, which includes all 
of Southern Indiana and Louisville, Ky. 
This is an expansion of Hewitt service in 
the field. The territory formerly was 
trved from the St. Louis office by A. S. 
Purmort, who now will concentrate his 
work in the Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois territory. 


Gordon E. Medlock has beefy appointed 
assistant manager of sales and repairs for 
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THE PERFECT TEAM 
for Dry Grinding 
HARDINGE... 


@ CONICAL BALL MILL 
@ REVERSED CURRENT AIR CLASSIFIER 
@ “ELECTRIC EAR" FEED CONTROL 





The Hardinge “Big Three” for the cement plant—a ten-foot Conical Ball 
Mill, a Superfine Reversed Air Classifier, and an “Electric Ear’ Feed 
Control—are shown here, in closed circuit, grinding limestcne to 91°/, 
minus 200 mesh. 


The unrivaled efficiency of Hardinge matched equipment makes it the 
natural choice of cement plant owners who judge a system on per- 
formance, not price. 





Cem PAN: Y lo eee ae 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 240 Arch St. + Main Office and Works 


NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. + 205 W. Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 5—94 Natoma St. ° 200 Bay St.—TORONTO 1 
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Sure, it’s a SECO 
VIBRATING SCREEN 


® Not only a long life, but an active one! That’s the success story 
of Seco vibrating screens on all types of installations all over the 
country. Some have been on the job nearly ten years. Many have 
been given especially gruelling assignments meeting extra produc- 
tion requirements of the war just ended. Our files are filled with 
enthusiastic reports from operators who find that Seco’s patented 
equalizer assembly pays off in more tons per hour... with less 
wear and tear on moving parts. The Seco pictured above has been 
in constant service for B. V. Hedrick, Lilesville, North Carolina, for 
eight years. Put a SECO to work on your job. 
Write for “A Guide to Better Screening.” Dept. A. 


TRUE 
CIRCULAR 
MOTION 
VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
9 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo 13, New York 


in Canada: United Steel Corp., Ltd., Terente 
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the Stearns Magnetic Brake Division, Mil. 
waukee 4. 


Arthur B. Pike has been appointed 
Boston area representative by Farre]-Bir. 
mingham Company, Inc., to handle the 
sale of gears and gear units manufactured 
at the company’s Buffalo, N. Y., plant, 
He has opened offices at 1736 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Lexington, Mass. 


Colonel G. deFreest Larner has been 
elected a Director of the H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., according to an an- 
nouncement from T. M. Evans, president, 
Colonel Larner has been assistant to the 
president for several years. 


Joseph C. Costello, manager of the 
San Francisco District, explosives sales 
department, Atlas Powder Company, re- 
tired on January 1 after having com- 
pleted 25 years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Costello had 37 years of expe- 
rience in the industry, having previously 
specialized in civil and mining engineer- 
ing. 

The leasing by the International Har- 
vester Company of a tract of 1,920 acres 
of land near Phoenix, Ariz., as a site for 
experimental testing activities of indus- 
trial power equipment, was announced 
by H. T. Reishus, general manager of the 
company’s Industrial Power Division in 
Chicago. 

The land, formerly used by General 
Motors as a tank testing site during 
World War II, is located approximately 
23. miles from Phoenix. It has been leased 
for a period of five years from the Ari- 
zona State Land Department. 


E. M. Schultheis, former sales manager 
for the Automotive Division of the Clark 
Equipment Company, was recently ap- 
pointed manager of sales: for’ the firm. 
At the same time Leo A. Bixby was 
named manager of engineering. 

Other changes in the Clark personnel 
included the announcement of the retire- 
ment of Edwin B. Ross, vice-president in 
charge of.sales, and Ezra W. Clark, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Tructractor Division. Both Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Clark will remain on the board of 
directors. 


Approximately 100° executives, sales 
personnel members and production men 
attended a sales conference of the Pane- 
lyte Division of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany at Trenton, N. J. E. R. Gay, vice- 
president of St. Regis, and C. R. Ma- 
haney, general manager of the Panelyte 
Division and executive vice-president of 
the St. Regis-Sales Corporation, were the 
speakers. 


The opening of a consolidated office in 
Cleveland at 1071 Union Commerce 
Building, Zone 14, has been announced 
by Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., to provide 
better representation and service in that 
territory. Other Cleveland divisional of- 
fices have been combined in this office. 


Harold Von Thaden, vice-president of 
the Robins Conveyors Division of Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., has returned from a five- 
month business trip to the Union of 
South Africa. He reports rapid develop- 
ment in the industry and economy of 
that country. 
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Link-Belt Speeder Corporation an- 
nounces that Hayes Parsons has been 
made assistant to the president, to be in 
charge of the domestic sales of Link-Belt 
Speeder “Shovel-Cranes.” His headquar- 
ters will be at the Cedar Rapids plant. 








































d 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, an- 
f nounce the appointment of Martin 
Meyer as assistant sales manager. Mr. 
n Meyer has been engaged in both the sale 
t and engineering of Sauerman scrapers 
1 and cableways for the last six years. 
t. 
le The Brooklyn Sales Division of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company has announced 
“ the opening of a sales office in Pittsburgh, 
" Pa, under the management of Ellis H. 
‘3 Deitrick. The new office is located at 
‘ 6070-71 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 22, 
. Pa. 
‘ Carl E. Wallander, who represented 
‘. the Kensington Steel Company in Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and western 
New York for 16 years, died on January 
r- 7 at Cleveland after a brief illness. 
es 
in Auguste G. Pratt, president of The 
; Babcock & Wilcox Company of New 
York City, will represent the American 
* Society of Mechanical Engineers in the 
7 American Standards Association. He was 
| recently elected one of six directors of 
: the A.S.A., to serve for three years. 
ly 
“d Reflecting its confidence in the con- 
je tinued importance of Pittsburgh as a 
manufacturing center, H. K. Porter 
| Company, Inc., has announced the re- 
moval of its two Quimby pump manu- 
; facturing operations in New Jersey to 
: ‘ the company’s plant at 49th & Harrison 
= Streets in Lawrenceville, Pittsburgh. 
The Quimby Pump Company, Inc., 
was established in New York in 1893 
el : 
ss and subsequently moved to its New 
in Jersey plants, one in Newark and one 
a in New Brunswick. 
he During 1943 the Quimby Pump Com- 
“a pany was acquired by H. K. Porter Com- 
of pany, Inc. 
7 The Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
aa Inc.. of Ansonia, Conn., and Buffalo, 
me N. Y., has reopened its branch office in 
7” Chicago, at 120 South La Salle Street, 
se Room 542. 
fa The office is in charge of Harry Tem- 
rte poral, who has had wide experience 4s 
of sales representative in the numerous 
he fields for which the company builds 
equipment. 
in 
ce Four top division executives were 
ed tlected vice-presidents of the American 
ide Brake Shoe Company by the board of 
rat directors it was announced by William 
of- B. Given, Jr., president of the company 
| The new officers are John S. Hutchins, 
of President of Ramapo Ajax Division; Wil- 
tte liam T. Kelly, Jr., president of the En- 
re gineered Castings Division and the Kel- 
of logg Division; Thomas W. Pettus, presi- 
»p- dent of National Bearing Division; and 
of Joseph B. Terbell, executive vice-presi- 


dent of the American Manganese Steel 
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EAGLE 


JAW CRUSHER 


MODEL SK 
(6 Sizes) 














HIGH-TEST PERFORMANCE 
HIGH-TEST RESULTS 


e in the stock-pile 


e on the balance sheet 
The Reason: It's designed by the 


originators of the one-piece, elec- 
trically-welded crusher frame. De- 
sign is simple — easy access to all 
working parts. Unit is compact 
and really rugged. Variation in 
speed and other simple adjust- 
ments produce wide range of uni- 


form, finished product. 


SPECIFY EAGLE EQUIPMENT 


JAW CRUSHERS—TRUCK MOUNTED LOADERS 


Send for detailed specifications 


EAGLE “rar 


A few territories open to reputable distributors 
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Screens 125 Tons 
of Limestone an Hour 


The Meshberger Stone Company, 
Columbus, Indiana, is running 125 
tons of limestone each hour over 
its new 5’ x 12’ Plat-O Vibrating 
Screen, in his production of agri- 
cultural limestone. The three-deck 
Plat-O working as a scalper screen, 
incorporates 2”, 144” and 6” 
screen cloths. 


The limestone is conveyed to the 
Plat-O from a crusher. The mate- 
rial kicked off by the 2” and 114” 
decks is passed back to a secondary 
crusher, then goes to a secondary 
mill. The material which passes 
through the #5” cloth goes directly 
to the secondary mill. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


The performance of the Plat-O, 
which has been in operation since 
early fall, has been highly satis- 
factory. “I like it,” says Mr. Harry 
Meshberger, owner, “and would 
buy a Plat-O if I need another.” 


Bob Studler, foreman, says: 
“There’s no vibration at all in the 
supporting structure.” 


Mr. Meshberger is another of the 
profit-wise operators who has 
found Plat-O performance profit- 
able. Write Deister Machine Com- 
pany for information on how 
Plat-O Screens can improve your 
operation. 








Division. All four men came to the Brake 
Shoe Company as apprentices directly 
from college and all are approximately 
the same age. 

An increase of more than 500,000,009 
units in the annual production of multi. 
wall paper bags will -be made possible 
through a planned program of expansion 
at the Florida properties of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, according to Roy K, 
Ferguson, president. 


The increased output will be the re. 
sult of the firm’s merger with Florida 
Pulp and Paper and of plans of the Ala. 
bama Pulp and Paper Company, in 
which. St. Regis has an equity, to con- 
struct. a new $10,000,000 kraft paper 
mill in Pensacola, Fla. 


Completion of new, modern office and 
manufacturing buildings at 4344 North 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee has been 
announced by E. A. Drott, president of 
the Drott Manufacturing Corporation. 

The expansion from Midwestern to 
national distribution in recent years and 
the addition of new products to its line 
created a need for greater production 
facilities. The company’s products— 
tractor-mounted equipment and _ other 
industrial machines—are now sold and 
serviced by industrial dealers through- 
out the country. The Drott line includes 
the Drott Hi-Lift Loader, the Drott 
Skid-Loader, the Drott Go-Devil Trac. 
tor Crane, the Drott Bulldozer, the Drott 
Bullangledozer and the Bullclam shovel. 


The appointment of Charles O. Roome 
as manager of the St. Louis district heads 
a series of field personnel changes in the 
Mechanical Goods Division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. Mr. 
Roome has been a member of Good- 
years sales staff in New Orleans since 
1937. 

John E. Ragan, manager of the St. 
Louis district since 1935, has trans- 
ferred to Atlanta as district manager of 
mechanical goods sales. Before joining 
Goodyear in 1931 Mr. Ragan held sev- 
eral sales posts in Birmingham, Ala. 

Philip C. Antoine becomes field rep- 
resentative at New Orleans, transferring 
from a similar position at Memphis, 
Tenn. Richard P. Goodenough succeeds 
Mr. Antoine as field representative at 
Memphis. He joined Goodyear last year 
in his native St. Louis: 

Charles “H. Murtaugh, recently re 
turned from military service, has been 
named field representative at South Bend, 
Ind. He has been with Goodyear since 
1935. Mr. Murtaugh replaces Gerald W. 
Zolman, who returns to Chicago as. 
field representative. 

At Charlotte, N. C., Carl Baker be 
comes field representative. He has been 
assigned to the Charlotte district office 


since 1944, 


Three changes announced became ef- 
fective December 1: Robert J. Ario is 
field representative at Cleveland, mov 
ing from Orlando, Fla., where he has 
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covered the Florida territory since 1943. 
William R. Burtle will succeed Mr. Ario 
as Florida field representative, trans- 
fering from the company’s sales staff 
in Philadelphia. His successor as field 
representative in Philadelphia will be 
Robert C. Alexander. 


Joseph T. Ryer- 
gn & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of Albert J. 
Bauer as sales rep- 
resentative in the 
Roky Mountain 
sates. District sales 
office headquarters 
of the company are 
maintained in the 
Denver National 
Building, Denver, 
Colo. A. J. Bauer 


E. F. Wood, formerly in charge of the 
frm’s Denver office, has been assigned 
toa new post as manager of the Work 
Order Department at the Ryerson Los 
Angeles plant, opened in October, 1946. 


Despite a three-month strike earlier 
in the year, total net sales reported by 
LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946, amounted to $8,- 
379,099.82. While this represents a re- 
duction from last year’s record high, it is 
more that three times greater than the 
largest pre-war volume, achieved in 1940. 

Net profit from the sale of the com- 
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pany’s bulldozers, scrapers and other 
earthmoving units totalled $209,227.85. 

According to the company’s annual re- 
port, just released to stockholders, La 
Plant-Choate intends to start production 
early next year on a new-high speed rub- 
ber-tired earthmoving unit which is said 
to offer important advantages over simi- 
lar machines now in the field. The re- 
port further states that these new units 
will eventually be produced in several 
sizes with matching power controls and 
interchangeable dump wagons for haul- 
ing earth, rock, coal, ore, etc. A rub- 
ber tired bulldozer is also under develop- 
ment. 


The Thornton Tandem Company of 
Detroit has discontinued that name and 


now is operating as Detroit Automotive 
Products Corporation. The change be- 
came effective December 1, 1946. 


F. D. Knoblock, president, explained 
that the former name was appropriate 
when the Thornton tandem drive was 
the only product manufactured by the 
company, but the addition of new prod- 
ucts calls for a name more accurately 
describing the business. There has been 
no change in management, personnel or 
corporate structure. 


In the special equipment industry 
Thornton has specialized in four-rear- 
wheel drives. The company’s original 
product will continue to be known as the 
“Thornton four-rear-wheel drive.” 
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Legat Decisicns 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 
Contractor Is Right 


Where a contractor does the work 
specified in specifications, his contract is 
fulfilled and he is liable only for defects 
resulting from improper workmanship on 
his part. Therefore, a contractor is not 
required to comply with orders issued by 
the owner’s engineer, if the orders do not 
conform with the specifications. 

For example, in Central Nebraska Pub- 
lic Power v. Tobin Quarries, Inc., 157 


Fed. (2d) 482, reported December, 1946, 
it was shown that the Tobin Quarries, 
Inc., made a written contract with the 
owner of a dam by the terms of which 
the ‘Lobin Quarries, Inc., agreed to fur- 
nish the tools, labor and material neces- 
sary to complete the construction of the 
riprap on the upstream slope of the dam 
according to plans and _ specifications, 
identified as part of the contract. The 
specifications relating to the gravel to be 
used in the construction of this filter layer 
reads: 

“Gravel shall be clean, hard, durable 
pieces graded from %-inch to 2¥ inches, 
of a quality equal to that generally spec- 
ified for first class portland cement con- 
crete. Not more than 5 percent shall pass 
through a No. 4 screen.” 
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After the Tobin Quarries, Inc., had 
started upon the construction of the filter 
layer, the engineer for the owner on 
different days took 16 samples of the 
gravel (after it had been graded), each 
sample consisting of approximately 1,000 
pounds, and separated the samples into 
several sizes. These tests showed that the 
following average percentages quantitive. 
ly were retained on the following sized 
screens: 

On a 2%-inch screen, 3 percent; on 
a 2-inch screen, 5.2 percent; on a 1%. 
inch screen, 10.2 percent; on a l-inch 
screen, 23.6 percent; on a %-inch screen, 
34.9 percent; on a ¥-inch screen, 558 
percent; on a No. 4 screen, 96.7 percent, 

Thus 3.3 percent of the gravel tested 
passed through a No. 4 screen, and the 
owner refused to permit the quarry com- 
pany to continue to place in the structure 
the gravel tendered and gave notice in 
writing that the only gravel which would 
be accepted and approved by the engi- 
neer must comply with the following 
percentages retained on the following 
sized screens: 

On a 2¥%-inch screen, 0.0 to 5 per. 
cent; on a 2-inch screen, 5 to 40 per- 
cent; on'a 1%-inch screen, 20 to 60 
percent; on a l-inch screen, 35 to 72 
percent; on a %-inch screen, 44 to 80 
percent; on a ¥%-inch screen, 54 to 86 
percent; and on a No. 4 screen, 95 to 
100 percent. 

Legal controversy arose and the quarry 
company contended (a) that the gravel 
which it furnished and tendered meets 
its contract obligations; (b) that there 
exists no legal obligation on it to fur- 
nish gravel conforming to the gradation 
percentages required by the owner’s en- 
gineers. The higher court held in favor 
of the quarry company and said: 

“Under the proper construction of the 
contract and its specifications, plaintiff 
(Tobin Quarries, Inc.) is required only 
to furnish gravel of a quality equal to 
that generally specified for first class 
portland cement concrete, which shall be 
clean, hard, durable pieces, graded in 
sizes not smaller than % inch and not 
larger than 2% inches; that under the 
contract the engineer of the defendant 
(owner) has no authority to require the 
plaintiff to furnish, without adjustment 
of payment therefor, gravel conforming 
to specific intermediate gradations, pre- 
scribed after the execution of the con- 
tEAC8... 6 37 

Thus the higher court. clearly held that 
under a contract calling for gravel 
graded from % inch to 2% inches, the 
term “graded”’ signified an arrangement 
according to size, but the contractor need 
not deliver any grade other than those 
specified in the contract. 


State Sues County 

According to a recent higher court 4 
county which stores nonmetallic materials 
must pay the state’s “use” tax, and if 
it sells any materials it must pay the 
state’s retail “sales” tax. 

For example, in People v. Imperial 
County, 173 Pac. (2d) 352, reported 
November, 1946, it was shown that 4 
state law states that any one who stores 
or uses merchandise must pay the state 
a 3 percent “use” tax; and also, if he 
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sells the merchandise, he must pay the 
sate an additional 3 percent “sales” 
tax. 

The testimony showed that a county 
had more crushed rock and gravel than 
it needed, and it sold some of this 
crushed rock and gravel to a city for 
road purposes. The materials were sold 
at cost, and all proceeds were paid into 
the county treasury. 

Certain state officials demanded that 
the county officials pay into the state 
treasury 3 percent of the selling. price 
as “use” tax, and another 3 percent 
of the selling price as the sales tax. 

The counsel for the city argued that 
the county was not liable because it is 
not a retailer or doing business within 
the meaning of the Retail Sales Tax Act. 

In holding that the county must pay 
these taxes to the state, the higher court 
said : 

“It clearly appears that the subject of 
the Retail Sales Tax Act is the imposi- 
tion of a tax for the privilege of sell- 
ing tangible personal property, and that 
the subject of the Use Tax Act is the 
imposition of an excise tax on the stor- 
age, use or other consumption in this 
state of tangible personal property. . . . 
It cannot be held that the sales here 
were not taxable because they were 
casual or incidental. Nor was it neces- 
sary that these sales should be made 
for the purpose of making a profit. The 
same conclusion must be reached with 
respect to the applicability of the Use 
Tax Act to the purchases here in ques- 
tion. The circumstances would call for 
the payment of this tax had these pur- 
chases been made by a private indi- 
vidual or organization. There can be 
no difference here where, by the express 
terms of the statute, its provisions are 
made applicable to a county.” 


Must Safeguard Customers 

Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that the operator of a sand and gravel 
plant must use a high degree of care 
to avoid injuries to customers. 

For illustration, in Grent v. Church- 
ville, 58 N. E. (2d) 730, it was shown 
that a company maintains property on 
which is located a “mixer” machine. 

A customer named Grent was injured 
by one machine, because the employee in 
charge failed to warn him of the danger 
of putting his hand in the machine. He 
sued the company for damages. : 

Although the lower court held the 
company not liable, the higher court re- 
versed the verdict and stated that a 
company which operates dangerous ma- 
chinery may avoid liability for injuries 
to customers only by keeping them out of 
the vicinity of the dangerous machinery, 
or if employees warn the customer of 
the dangers. 


Contract Altered 
Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: Are contracting parties obligated 
by new conditions written into a con- 
tract after it is signed? 

For example, in Taylor Const. Com- 
pany v. Clynch, 196 S. W. (2d) 700, 
teported December, 1946, the testimony 
Proved that the Taylor Const. Company 
leased from its owner certain machinery, 
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to wit: a D7 caterpillar tractor, a power 
contro] unit, and a bulldozer. A written 
lease contract was signed by the parties, 
but later the owner made some material 
changes on the original copy and re- 
turned it to the constructing company 
with an explanation in a letter that 
some of the terms of the contract, as 
drawn, were not in accordance with the 
verbal agreement. The owner changed 
the written contract and made its terms 
consistent with the original and verbal 
agreement. 

Later the owner of the machinery sued 
the construction company and the ques- 
tion presented to the court was: Are 
the contracting parties obligated by the 
written contract and also by the new 
conditions? In holding in the affirmative 
the higher court said: 


“A material alteration of a contract 
already made may be subsequently rati- 
fied and adopted and in such instances 
such instrument as altered will be bind- 
ing upon the parties.” 


Restrictive Contract 


Generally speaking, contracts are valid 
in which the seller of a business agrees 
not to start a competitive business in 
the locality within a “reasonable” period. 

In Lyle v. Haskins, 168 Pac. (2d) 
797, it was disclosed that the owner sold 
his building supply business under a 
contract not to engage in competing busi- 
ness in..the county for a period of ten 
years. A few months later the seller of 
the business supplied capital for a com- 
peting business operated in the name 


--. of his son. 
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The higher court enjoined further op- 

eration of the competing business. 
Disability Claim 

According to a Virginia higher court 
the dependents of an employee who died 
from silicosis cannot recover compensa- 
tion, if the employee, during his lifetime 
failed to file suit or claim for com. 
pensation for his disability within one 
year after he contracted the disease, 

For illustration in Street v. Consumers 
Corporation, 39 S. E. (2d) 271, reported 
November, 1946, it was shown that an 
employee named Street was employed to 
drill rock by means of compressed air 
drills. When performing this work large 
quantities of silica rock dust filled the 
air which Street inhaled from day to 
day. Finally Street died of | silicosis, 
His widow sued the employer to recover 
compensation and proved that breath. 
ing dust gradually caused him to con- 
tract the disease of silicosis from which 
he died. The widow alleged that the 
employer failed to supply the employee 
with proper equipment and appliances 
necessary to protect him from inhaling 
dust. 

During the trial testimony was given 
which proved that Street became an em- 
ployee of the employer in 1935. He 
worked both as a driller and as a pump 
operator until September, 1936, when he 
requested to be taken off the drill, be- 
cause the work was harmful to him. 
His request was granted. ‘Thereafter, 
until November 18, 1941, he worked as 
a pump operator, as a repairman, and 
in some other line of work, but at no 
time as a driller. It was admitted that 
after 1946, he was not exposed to rock 
dust. A state law states that suits for 
disability must be filed by the employee 
within one year after he knows that he 
has contracted a disease. The higher 
court refused to award compensation to 
the widow, saying: 

“The right of Street to bring an ac- 
tion for his alleged injuries accrued 
when the wrong was done to him at 
the time of the damage. That right 
expired at the expiration of one year 
after the right to bring the suit had 
accrued.” 

In other words, Street inhaled large 
quantities of silica rock dust gradually 
causing him to contract silicosis. The 
employee should have filed the suit 
within one year after he contracted the 
disease, for compensation before death. 

Also, see Scott v. Rinehart & Dennis 
Company, 116 W. Va. 319. This was a 
silicosis case based upon grounds of 
negligence of the employer. This court 
said: 

“A cause of action under a statute of 
limitations arises when the wrong is in- 
flicted. Mere ignorance of the injured 
person of the actionable wrong does not 
suspend the operation of the statute.” 


Common-Law Wife 
Many higher courts recognize that it 
is still not difficult for unprincipled 


‘women to convert illicit relationships 


into honest marriages and perfect sputi- 
ous claims for workmen’s compensation. 
Notwithstanding this fact, a common 
law legal wife is entitled to recovel 
compensation under the State Work- 
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men’s Compensation Act for death of 
her common law husband. 

For illustration, in Buradus v. General 
Cement Products Company, 48 Atl. (2d) 
983, reported November, 1946, it was 
shown that an employee, Buradus, died 
from injury in the course of his em- 
ployment with General Cement Products 
Company. A woman asserted that she 
was his common-law wife, and as such, 
was entitled to compensation. The 
woman proved that although Buradus 
had not married her, yet he had lived 
with her and she was his common-law 
wife. The higher court awarded com- 
pensation to the woman, saving: 

“In the present case with the ques- 
tion of credibility of the witnesses re- 
solved in favor of claimant (woman), 
there is evidence sufficient to support 


the finding of a common-law marriage.” | 


Concrete Contractor Not Liable | 
consistently | 
hold that when a contractor proves that | 


Modern higher courts 
he performed work according to specifi- 
cations furnished by the owner, such 
contractor cannot be held liable in dam- 
ages for defective work. 


For instance, in Las Vegas Develop- 


ment Company v. Neighbors, 171 Pac. | 
(24d) 962, reported Novernber, 1946, it | 


was shown that a contractor took a con- 
tract from a large development company 
to construct concrete streets and curbs. 
About five months later the work he had 
done was condemned by the city engi- 
neer. 

The development company sued the 
contractor to recover the money it had 
paid the latter, plus heavy damages. 

During the trial the contractor proved 
that before starting the work he had 
consulted the city engineer, who assigned 
one of his deputies to watch the work 
during its progress to see that it was 
done according to specifications fur- 
nished by the development company. 
The deputy approved the mixture being 
used and expressed approval of the work. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
court refused to hold the contractor 
liable, saying that the defective work 
was due to the negligence of the devel- 
opment company, which furnished the 
specifications, and the city engineer who 
approved the work. 


Intoxication Not Cause 

According to a recent higher court the 
testimony must prove conclusively that 
intoxication was the sole’ cause of an 
accident, otherwise the. court will not 
hold the intoxicated driver responsible 
for the accident. 

For example, in Blackburn v. Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Company, 188 S. W. 
(2d) 526, it was shown that the driver 
of an automobile was killed when he 
collided with a large motor truck 
owned by the Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Company. The jury decided that negli- 
gence of the driver of the latter truck 
resulted in the death, and held the 
Concrete company liable in heavy dam- 
ages despite the fact that the deceased 
driver’s blood test showing alcoholic con- 
tent. This court held that the depen- 
dents of the deceased driver were en- 
titled to recover damages from the con- 


Crete company because the evidence did — 
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not disclose that the collision was caused 
solely as a result of deceased being in- 
toxicated. 


Not Conspiracy 

Considerable discussion has arisen from 
time to time over the legal question: 
What arrangement must be shown to 
exist between several sellers or manu- 
facturers to prove “conspiracy” to regu- 
late prices of a commodity and violate 
the Clayton Act 2, as amended by Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, 15 U. S. C. A. 13? 

For illustration, in Aetna Portland Ce- 
ment Company v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 157 Fed. (2d) 533, it was shown 
that the Federal Trade Commission made 
an investigation of what was known as 
the Cement Institute, including the Cala- 
veras Cement Company, the Marquette 


Cement Manufacturing Company, the 
Portland Cement Company, the River- 
side Cement Company, the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company, the California 
Portland Cement Company, and others. 
The commission ordered these companies 
to cease and desist from a combination 
to engage in an unlawful method of com- 
petition and to suppress price competi- 
tion. This order was based in part on 
the fact that several identical bids were 
submitted by several cement mills for 
the furnishing of cement at a particular 
point. The higher court reversed the 
commission’s decision and held that this 
testimony did not prove collusion or a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, in the 
light of the fact that the more distant 
mills knew the base price of the nearest 
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mill and knew the freight rates from vari- 
ous mills to the delivery point. This 
court said: 

“The complaint contains no definition 
of the system of pricing which the com- 
mission seeks to outlaw. The findings 
have us in doubt as to the essential ele- 
ments of the system which forms the 
basis of the conspiracy charged. . . . 
In our judgment, the question as to 
whether the basing point price system 
should be declared illegal rests clearly 
within the legislative domain.” 


Compensation Delayed 


According to a recent higher court 
knowledge by a plant physician that 
treatments were given an employee is 
tantamount to the knowledge of the em- 
ployer, and the employee is entitled to 
compensation although he delays a long 
period of time in filing a claim. 

For example, in Glass v. Kieck, 45 
Atl. (2d) 852, it was shown that a 
worker employed by Kieck on March 26, 
during the course of his employment, 
was struck in the chest by a lever at- 
tached to a pit door, receiving injuries 
resulting in the disability for which he 
sued to recover compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The testimony showed that following 
the accident, the employee complained 
of pains in the chest, shortness of breath 
and coughing spells, with occasional 
spitting of blood. He was treated at 
the employer’s dispensary and _hospital- 
ized for six days in April. Later he 
was discharged from the hospital and 


* AA Setter Crusher to do a Setter Job 








Manufacturers of PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
HAMMERMILLS FOR LIMESTONE DISTRICTS 
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CRUSHER and PULVERIZER CO. « ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 








was readmitted to the hospital in May. 
He remained until June, when he was 
again discharged. On September 6 he 
was again admitted to the hospital ang 
discharged on November 8. 

The employee testified that he sought 
no further medical treatment, but he did 
not again work until six months after 
being last discharged from the hospital, 
The new job was with another employer, 
Then one year later, while still with his 
new employer, the employee sued Kieck 
for compensation. 

Notwithstanding the fact over two 
years had passed since the employee first 
sustained the injury, the higher court 
allowed the employee compensation and 
said: 

“It is my conclusion and I find the 
more probable hypothesis to be that the 
injuries suffered by the petitioner (em. 
ployee) in the accident so sustained by 
him on March 29, were a competent 
producing cause of and contributing fac- 
tor in the development of the abscess 
of the right lung with which the peti- 
tioner (employee) was suffering and for 
which he underwent surgical interven- 
tion.” 





The Pit and Quarry Directory 
lists all the important nonmetal- 
lic minerals producers, both 
alphabetically and geograph- 
ically, It is distributed free only 
to those listed in it. To all others 
the price is $15.00 per copy. 











CORE 
DRILLS 








EARTH SAMPLERS & AUGERS 


Test the quality and extent of your sand— 
gravel—clay—kaolin—rock and mineral de- 
posits easily and quickly by using Acker 


~ 


Send for Bulletins 









ACKER DRILL CO. 


SCRANTON 3, PA. 


Pit and Quarry 


portable core drills and sampling took. 
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TRAFEIL 
News Digest 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket 82418 (1)—Sand, all kinds, and 
gravel, in open-top cars, carload mini- 
mum weight 90 percent of marked capac- 
ity of car, except that when car is loaded 
to full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply. Establish on, from 
Portsmouth, O., to Westboro, O., 116 
cents; Lynchburg, Russell, Hillsboro, O., 
110 cents net ton, subject to Ex Parte 
162 increase. 

Docket 82419 (2)—Limestone, ground 
or pulverized, unburned, carload mini- 
mum weight 60,000 pounds. Establish 
on, from Piqua, O., to Trade City, Pa., 
20 cents net ton, subject to increase 
under ExParte 148-162. 

Docket 82425 (2) — Agricultural lime- 
sone, unburned, in open-top cars, car- 
lad minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lsh on, from Woodville, Gibsonburg, and 
Maple Grove, O., to Windham, Braceville, 
Mineral Range, Leetonia, Longs, Lisbon, 
North Randall, Aurora, Burghill and 
Orangeville, O., rates as shown in Ex- 
hibit A. 

EXHIBIT A 
Rates in Cents Per Net Ton 


Proposed 


From Woodville, 0., to Rate 


Windham, Braceville, Aurora, 


Range, *Leetonia, 

CN ME 21 ine caw eines 04 as 6 6 

Lisbon and Orangeville, O.... 

EE 6 ere 
Burghill, O. 


*P.R.R. direct. 


From Gibsonburg, O., to 
Windham, Braceville, Aurora, 


Proposed 
Rate 


Range, 
Longs, O. 
Lisbon and Orangeville, O.... 
Peres MANGAN, QO, 2102 cceees 
ee eee eee 


*P.R.R. direct. 
From Maple Grove, O., to 
Windham, and Braceville, O.. 
Mineral Range, *Leetonia, 
| SEERA ee rer 
Lisbon and Orangeville, O.... 
North Randall, O. 
Aurora, O. 
ETE UR einlah ap ob ase: 0. duel 6: 
*P.R.R. direct. ; 
Docket 82438 (1)—Limestone, ground or 


pulverized, carload minimum weight 40,- 
0 pounds. Cancel specific commodity 
tate of 396 cents per net ton on, from 
Piqua, O., to Keokuk, Ia., permitting ex- 
ceptions rating of 60 percent of sixth 
dass, per Item 6690 of Central Freight 
Association Tariff 130-C, to apply in lieu 
thereof, subject to Tariff X-162. 

Docket 82433 (2)—Limestone, ground or 
pulverized, unburned, carload minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds. Establish on, from 
Marble Cliff, O., to Closplint, Ky., 292 
cents net ton. 

Docket 82494 (2)—Slag, refuse, viz.: slag, 
lumpy, other than granulated, not 
screened, having no value for further ex- 
traction of metal, in open-top equipment, 
arload minimum weight 90 percent of 
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Proposed 
Rate 





SCHIELD BANTAM 


TRUCK-MOUNTED SHOVEL 
Interchangeable 
DRAGLINE — CLAM — TRENCH HOE 


Here, for the first time is a small shovel with the mobility of a truck and 
the rugged performance of big equipment. Ideal for loading stockpiled 
materials. Works the inaccessible corners where larger equipment cannot 


be set up. 


The BANTAM is the complete answer to many operators’ problems, with 
its many attachments and fast operation, bringing fine reports from present 
users, many of whom have profitably enlarged their operations, adding 


their second and third units. 


Write for details to: 
SCHIELD BANTAM CO., INC. 


WAVERLY 


IOWA 





The New AMERICAN ‘ACS’ 
Offers a Great Advance in 
Heavy Duty Crushing... 


American ACS features sturdy sectional construction, 
dust-tight machined joints. All crushing parts of extra 


heavy manganese steel. 


American ACS Crushers are built for 
high capacity, heavy duty production 
with individual size control assuring a 
uniform run of desired sizes from road- 
stone coarseness to agstone fineness in 
the same run with accurately governed 
ratios. Center feed for high ratio of 
fines and front feed for minimum fines. 
Capacities up to 250 TPH. 


Typical screen analysis for limestone pro- i 
duced by ACS crusher using 2!/2” grate g 
bar openings: a 


passing 244” screen retained on 114” screen. 
passing 144” screen retained on 1” screen. 
passing 1 ” screen retained on %” screen. §f 
passing %” screen retained on %” screen. 
passing 1%” screen retained on %%” screen. 
passing 4” screen retained on %” screen. § 
passing %” screen. i 


1059 Macklind Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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500 cast-welded 


DIPPER BUCKETS 





og 


if 7 ai 8 f i} if 2 
ESCO Cast-Welded bucket at work on Anderson Ranch Dam near Boise, Idaho. 





The High Profit Buckets for General Purpose Work 


Contractors on the tough jobs the 
world over know the heavy, rock 
type ESCO all-cast dipper bucket 
that stands up under the hardest 
beating. But fewer are familiar 
with the newer, lighter Cast- 
Welded bucket, which is designed 
for less severe all purpose work. 

All parts subject to wear and 
shock are cast of manganese steel, 
get harder and tougher the more 
they work. The box section is 
fabricated from heavy alloy steel, 
strongly reinforced on top and 
both sides with cast alloy hollow- 
beam sections. 


Like the All-Cast, the Cast- 
Welded dipper bucket is designed 
for greatest efficiency. Flaring 
teeth give a clean bite the entire 
width of the dipper. Cutting lip 
has streamlined integral tooth 
holders. Tapered box loads easily, 
discharges quickly; material does 
not hang up. No excess weight 
anywhere, assuring maximum pay 
load and faster digging. ; 

For further information, get 
our catalog No. 156, which gives 
complete construction data. Ask 
your nearest ESCOrepresentative, 
or write us direct. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


SPECIALISTS IN APPLIED METALLURGY 


2155 N.W. 25th Avenue - Portland 10, Oregon 





SEATTLE, 4 HONOLULU, 5 
2724 First Ave. S. 814 Kapiolani Bivd. 
Elliott 4161 Phone 6486 

SPOKANE, 8 LOS ANGELES, 11 
121 S. Monroe St. 4600 Pacific Blvd. 
Main 5530 Lucas 72: 


Offices and Warehouses. 





NEW YORK, 17 SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
Graybar Building 699 Second Street 
Lexington 28958 Douglas 8346 

CHICAGO, 1 EUGENE, ORE. 
221 N. LaSalle St. 1991 Sixth Ave., W. 
Dearborn 2284 Phone 5012 


IN CANADA—€4€Q LIMITED, 1084 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. Telephone Marine 2343 
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marked capacity of car. Establish op, 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Chicago, I], 
215 cents per net ton, subject to Ex Parte 
162 increase. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket IRC 511-564 — Stone, broken, 
chip, crushed, rip rap, rubble, in open. 
top cars, minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to capacity, actual weight 
will apply, from Mermet, Ill., to CB&Q 
stations and to points on connecting lines 
located in southern Illinois: 

Present—class or combination. Pro 
—to (representative) Litchfield, Ill, 99 
cents; Herrin, Ill., 83 cents; Choat, Il, 
59 cents; Vandalia, Ill., 124 cents; Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., 110 cents. 

Docket IRC 511-565—Stone, viz.: stone, 
ground or pulverized, crushed or rough, 
quarried; also strippings of stone quar. 
ries in straight or mixed carloads, to Gil. 
lespie, Benld and Sawyerville, Ill. From 
Krause, IIl., present—95 cents; proposed— 
84 cents. From Valmeyer, Ill., present— 
$1.03; proposed—89 cents. Proposed rates 
subject to ExParte 162 increase. 

Docket IRC 511-567—Slag (product of 
blast or open-hearth furnaces), crushed 
or ground, from Gary, Ind., and South 
Chicago, Ill., to Walworth, Wis. Present 
—Sixth class 15 cents per 100 pounds. Pro- 
posed—$1.16 net ton, minimum weight 
90 percent of marked capacity of car, ex. 
cept that when car is loaded to full cub- 
ical or visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply, but not less than 60,000 pounds. 

Docket IRC 511-570—Slag (product of 
blast or open-hearth furnaces), crushed or 
ground, carload minimum weight 90 per- 
cent of marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will ap- 
ply, but not less than 60,000 pounds, 
from Gary, Ind., and South Chicago, IIl., 
to Ridgefield, Ill. Present—11 cents sub- 
ject to tariff X-162. Proposed—94 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT 
ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


Docket 68366 (1-R)—To establish rate 
on crushed stone, minimum weight 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
cars are loaded to cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply, from 
Winchester, Mass., to West Fitchburg, 
Mass. Present—mileage commodity rate 
of 99 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, per 
B.&M.R.R., I.C.C. A 3045, subject to 
Tariff of Increased Rates and Charges 
No. X-162. Proposed—62¥2 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds, not subject to Tariff of 
Increased Rates and Charges No. X-162, 
and to apply only on shipments moving 
in lots of five cars or more to expire with 
October 1, 1947, unless sooner cancelled, 
changed or extended. Reason: To enable 
the B.&M. Railroad to receive a haul. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


~ Docket 41048 (1)—Gypsum rock, from 


Shamrock, Tex., to points in Missouri 
and Kansas. To establish the following 
rates in cents per 100 pounds on gypsum 
rock, crude or crushed (not ground), cal 
loads, minimum weight 100,000 pounds, 
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FARREL| 





BACON 


CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
Plants. Engineering Service. 








FARREL-BACON 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 








“Installing a UNIVERSAL” 


Employing the Vibrating Screen 
with 28 years of specialized ex- 
perience behind it. 






Type “MR” 
42” x 96" 
double-deck 


Universal offers a wide variety of 
light & heavy duty models to best 
fit your particular requirements 


Send for 32 page Catalog No. 107 
on Screens and Screening. 





UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0 


RACINE — ~ WISCONSIN 


a 
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from and to the points indicated such 
rates, commodity description and mini- 
mum weight to displace those now in 
effect on any description of gypsum, gyp- 
sum rock or gypsite, from and to the same 
points. From Shamrock, Tex., to 


Hannibal and St. Louis, Mo......... 20 

Kansas City and Sugar Creek, Mo... 20 

Chanute, Ft. Scott, Fredonia, Hum- 
boldt, Independence and Iola, Kan. 10 


Docket 41261 (1)—Slag, from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to Joplin, Mo. ‘To establish 
rate of 221 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds 
on slag, carloads, minimum weight 90 
percent of marked capacity of car, etc., 
from East St. Louis, IIl., to Joplin, Mo. 

Docket 41272 (2)—Lime, from Sallisaw, 
Okla., to Iowa and Missouri. To amend 
Western Trunk Line Tariff 368-B, pub- 
lishing rates on lime as described in Item 
5, by increasing the present rates of 19 
cents (minimum weight 30,000 pounds) 
and 15 cents (minimum weight 50,000 
pounds) to 21 cents (minimum weight 
30,000 pounds) and 17 cents (minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds) from Sallisaw, 
Okla., to points in Iowa and Missouri 
taking Group 1231 rates. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 

Docket 44006 (shippers) — Limestone, 
broken, crushed, ground or pulverized, 
carload, minimum weight 60,000 pounds, 
from South Bethlehem, N. Y.: 


Rate in Cents Per Ton of 2000 Pounds 
Proposed 

To N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Rate 

Fishkill, Glenham, Groveville 

Siding, Green Haven, Pough- 

quag, West Pawling, N. Y. 198 
Mattewan, Fishkill, Plains, 

Hopewell, Stormville, N. Y.. 193 
Arlington Siding and Man- 

chester Bridge, N. Y........ 182 
Holmes, N. Y., Mill Plane, 

Ce woes cn cee esse oe beeen 204 
in lieu of current sixth class rates. 
Reason: On same basis as rates ap- 
plying from and to other points. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE NEW 
APPLICATIONS 

Docket E-41-809—Sand and gravel, from 
Summit, S. D., to Aberdeen, S. D. Pro- 
posed—70 cents per net ton, minimum 
weight 100,000 pounds. 

Docket E-41-810—Agricultural limestone, 
in bulk, in open-top cars, carload, mini- 
mum weight 90 percent of the marked 
capacity of car, except that when cars are 
loaded to the full cubical or visible capac- 
ity, actual weight of the shipment will 
apply. From Inland, Mich., to destina- 
tions in Lower Michigan, representative 
points shown below: 


Proposed 
To Rates 
Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. 1.78 
Interlochen, Mich. ........se- 1.49 
Ludington, Mich. ............ 1.63 
SS. eer 1.53 
POORLY, MEOOR. on ciiusvvescie 1.39 
WEATRtEe, BURGE. oon sate se nse 1.58 


Supplement No. 1 to E-41-805—Proposed 
change—Supplement Application No. E- 
41-805 covering rock (phosphate), un- 
crushed, crushed or ground, in bulk, or 
in sacks, as shown in application bulletin 
last month, by including as origin points 
at the same rates as proposed from Mont- 
pelier the following stations: Cokeville, 
Wyo., and Conda, McCammon, Fort Hall, 
Soda Springs and Georgetown, Ida. 

Docket E-41-814—Stone, crushed (Item 
1843, Western Trunk Line Tariff 160-P) 
from Davenport, Ia., to Pulaski, Ia. Pro- 
posed: Permit rate to expire June 15th, 
1947, as scheduled. 














“Cape Ann" 


FORGED 





STEEL DROP BALL 


A FORGED Steel 
Drop Ball of rugged 


design engineered 
to give greater 
efficiency for eco- 
nomical secondary 


breakage! 


2000 to 8000 lbs. 


Deliveries prompt. 


For further information write— 


Cape Ann Anchor & Forge Co. 


Gloucester - Massachusetts 
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F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


11 WEST 42Nno0 STREET ENGINEERS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Speed up your brick production! 
Now « that long-dormant building 
: "programs are coming to life with 
_ @ boom, there's ample opportunity 
for you fo sell all the high quality 
concrete and sand lime brick you 
can produce. And you can produce in 
fecord quantities—28,000 solid or 
frog-type brick per 8-hour day!—with the J & C Model A Brick 
‘Machine. No pallets required. .75-ton pressure forms brick to 
“uniform texture and. consistency, having low absorption—imparts 
smooth, clean surfaces to every brick—insures sharp edges 
and square corners—and enables many operators to use an 
economical 10 to 1 ratio of sand and cement in producing brick 
‘that surpass building specifications. 12 hardened steel-lined 
forming pockets, adjustable in depth; automatic feed control, 
_ and many other features that assure top operating ease and 
efficiency with lowest operating and maintenance costs. If 
‘your production requires a machine of smaller capacity, use the 
3 et Model NC (lower ovis hese concrete or cbt lime 


CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURER 


TWO-MADE AGITATOR 
FOR FRUNG BRICK 
POCKETS 


EASY TO-OPERATE POCKET 
FA ADIUSIMENT TO PRODUCE 
OCK OF UNIFORM SIZE 
WITH OFERENT AGGREGATES 


JACKSON & CHURCH CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





INCOR’ SPEEDS CONCRETING | 
OF HUGE, NEW REPAIR SHOP 
FOR NEW YORK CITY’S 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


HER E’S WHY ial EN your customers ask for ‘Incor’ concrete, you may be sure 


they have a definite purpose in mind . . . they’ve planned the 

ASK FOR ‘IN R’ job in terms of time, form and overhead savings assured by the use 
C0 of America’s FIRST high early strength portland cement. 

In Repair Shop for New York City’s Fire Department, covering 

two city blocks, barrel-arch structures were concreted with ‘Incor’ 

- . - elsewhere, Lone Star Cement was used. ‘Incor’ saved time-loss 

waiting for concrete to harden . . . even in cool weather, safe stripping 


strengths were obtained within 48 hours .. . result, maximum speed 
at minimum cost. 


Job performance like this explains why leading Ready Mix Operators’ 
make ‘Incor’* concrete available at all times, as part of their good service. 
‘Incor’ economies broaden the market for concrete and that means more 
business for you. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


New York City Fire Dept. Repair Shop, 
Long Island City. City of New York, De- 
partment of Public Works; Architects: 
A. G. Lorimer, former Chief; A.J. Daidone, 
present Acting Chief, Bureau of Architec- 
ture. Engineers, Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago. Ready-Mix Concrete, Central 
Concrete, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


General Contractor: 
Corbetta Construction Co., New York 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


Offices: ALBANY * BETHLEHEM, PA. * BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON « INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. * NEW ORLEANS +« NEW YORK + NORFOLK + PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH !TS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 15 MODERN MILLS. 25.500.000 BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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Just off the press= 
1947 Edition 


CONCRETE 
INDUSTRIES 
YEARBOOK 


Ready for delivery 
Limited number 

Order — NOW! 
Price — only $1.00 


Yes, the big, new, completely re- 
written 1947 Edition of the CON- 
CRETE. INDUSTRIES YEAR- 
BOOK—famous, up-to-the-minute 
encyclopedia hanubook of the 
concrete industries—is now ready 
for immediate delivery. 


Its 100° pages are profusely illus- 
trated and literally filled with all 
kinds of down-to-earth, ready-to- 
use, practical facts, data, methods, 
procedures, suggestions, and ideas 
—actually a concise combination 
of the “know how” of the keenest 
brains in all phases of the concrete 
industries. 

In simple, explicit, easy-to-under- 
stand language the 1947 Edition of 
the CONCRETE INDUSTRIES 
YEARBOOK will tell you—how to 
step-up production, how to lower 
costs, how to improve quality, how 
to increase profits, how to lay-out 
equipment for most efficient oper- 
ation, how to solve tough produc- 
tion problems—and a host of sim- 
ilar, valuable facts. In addition, it 
will put at your finger tips—illus- 
trations and descriptions of all the 
important types and makes of 
equipment. 


Regardless of whether you’ve been 
in the concrete business for 30 
years ... or... plan to enter it 
tomorrow—it will certainly pay 
you and every key man in your 
organization to own a copy of the 
1947 Edition of the CONCRETE 
INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK. Ad- 
vance orders already indicate that 
the big, new, 1947 Edition will be 
sold out in a hurry. 
Remember—there are only a lim- 
ited number of copies. Better or- 
der right now and avoid disap- 
pointment. Price — only $1.00 a 
copy. 
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NEWS OF CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURERS 








Yoder Co. Block Testing 
Machine Shown at Chicago 
During N.C.M.A. Exhibit 


Among the many exhibits at the Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry Association’s 
show, held in connection with the annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, February 17 to 20, was an inter- 
esting display sponsored by the Yoder 


. Company of Cleveland. This firm dem- 


onstrated its compression testing ma- 
chine for concrete blocks, a device which 
will test units up to 8- by 12- by 





®@ The Yoder block tester. 


16-inches by subjecting them to pressures 
of more than 1,000 p.s.i. 

Officials of the Yoder company de- 
cided to manufacture a testing machine 
after they had learned that very few 
block producers had a regular, depend- 
able system for testing their products. 
The firm has been engaged in making 
precision equipment for more than 35 
years. 

With each machine sold, the manu- 
facturers send a factory-trained employee 
to instruct the owner in the proper 
method of capping and testing blocks. 





Expert's Gloomy Forecast 
Shows Continuing Shortage 


Despite the National Housing Admin- 
istration’s utmost efforts to ease the cur- 
rent critical housing shortage—its goal is 
2,700,000 home units in two years—the 
housing shortage will continue to plague 
the American people until the children 
of the home-seeking G.I.’s are in high 
school or even after they are married. 
This opinion was recently expressed by 
Otto C. Heyer, who recently told a group 
of builders and contractors that it will 
take from 16 to 30 years to wipe out the 
shortage. > 

Mr. Heyer, an architectural engineer 
conducting a short course for contractors 
at the University of Illinois, told his stu- 
dents that the national housing needs 

each year represent about 870,000 units, 


and that since the number of dwellings 
built each year during the last 24 years 
has fallen far short of that number, we 
are now “running 8,500,000 dwellings 
short.” He discounted the war as the 
cause of the present housing shortage, 
and declared that the problem had been 
developing over a period of years. 





Joseph H. gS Prominent 
Producer, Dies in New York 


Joseph H. Dixey, 47, president of the 
Joseph Dixey Company of New Yerk 
City, and former vice-president of the 
Ready Mix Concrete Association of New 
York, died on January 26 at his home 
in Kitchawan, N. Y. 

Mr. Dixey was a frequent contributor 
of articles to this publication. He was 
a member of the Westchester Society of 
Engineering. 





Wire Mesh Institute Proposes 
Standards for Reinforcing 


At the request of the Wire Reinforce- 
ment Institute, a joint meeting of its 
Technical Problems Committee and the 
American Concrete Pipe Association was 
held recently in Chicago to consider the 
adoption of a simplified standard of 
welded wire fabric for reinforcing con- 
crete pipe. 

The representatives of the concrete 
pipe industry were asked to consider 
adopting a simplified schedule such as 
that compiled by the Wire Reinforce- 
ment Institute, which consists of 25 
styles. The Technical Problems Com- 
mittee later discussed the schedule and 
decided to make an intensive study of 
the matter. Comments and suggestions 
of association members should be sent to 
headquarters in Chicago. 





Concrete "Lumber" to Ease 
Pittsburgh Housing Crisis 


The Cemenstone Company of Pitts- 
burgh is currently expanding its facilities 
to produce sufficient quantities of its 
“concrete lumber” to build hundreds of 
new homes annually. The firm has been 
turning out precast concrete structural 
units for several years—chiefly in the 
form of concrete posts, girders and heavy 
items used for commercial building. 

Now, however, in the face of the cur- 
rent housing shortage, officials of the com- 
pany decided to manufacture lightweight 
concrete planks, studs and columns suit- 
able for residential construction. 





Frank Ives, 67, who was engaged in 
the construction of concrete vaults and 
markers at Newton, IIll., died on Feb- 
ruary 17 at Hunt City, Ill. He was the 
father of Burl Ives, noted radio and mo- 
tion picture singer of folk ballads. 
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PRODUCTION LINE METHODS 
SPEEDS MONEY MAKING 


MACHINES TO YOU 


Put a Graveley to work today. One Better 
Built machine, 2 or 3 cells, makes eight 
sizes of blocks. 2 Graveley machines oper- 
ating from a single mixer and conveyor will 
produce well over 3,200 blocks a day. 


Write, wire or phone 
BOB GRAVELEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Pit and Quarry 













Meeting of Wisconsin 
Concrete Products Assn. 
At Madison Draws Crowd 


Approximately 200 members and 
guests were in attendance at the 27th 
annual meeting and convention of the 
Wisconsin Concrete Products Association 
in Madison on January 27 and 28. 

Among the speakers were the follow- 
ing: Howell G. Evans, vice-president of 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two River, Wis., who spoke on the topic, 
“Accentuate the Positive, Eliminate the 
Negative”; Roger Kirchoff, Wisconsin 
sate architect; and Professor M. J. La 
Rock, agricultural engineer, University of 
Wisconsin. Professor O. N. Olson, head 
of the Civil Engineers Department of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, con- 
ducted a moisture determination demon- 
stration. On the second day the asso- 
dation sponsored a trip through the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

W. L. Roper, agricultural engineer 
with the Portland Cement Association, 
spoke on the use of concrete masonry on 
the farm. E. W. Dienhart, executive sec- 
retary of the National Concrete Masonry 
Association, and R. E. Copeland, the 
association’s director of engineering, dis- 
cussed the problems of the industry. 
































Katterjohn Opens Second 
Plant After Year's Delay 

At Owensboro, Ky., Katterjohn Con- 
crete Products recently went into produc- 
tion after nearly a year of waiting for 
machinery and equipment. The firm, 
@ headed by G. W. Katterjohn, has oper- 
ated another plant at Paducah for the 
last seven years. 

Products of the Owensboro plant are 
limestone and cinder masonry blocks in 
several shapes and sizes. The capacity 
of the plant is now 5,000 8- by 8- by 
16-inch units per day. Cinders for the 
lightweight blocks are shipped from the 
Illinois Central Railroad power house at 
Paducah. 


Colorful Concrete Bricks 
Made in Peru, Ill., Plant 


The Peru Building Products Company, 
Peru, Ill., recently opened its plant for 
business—that of manufacturing concrete 
brick. The owners, Harold Jacobson, 
Earl Frick and Felix Schweickert, are 
furnishing units in six colors, but expect 
to take orders for any shade desired. At 
present the plant’s daily capacity is 
15,000 units per day. The Peru Build- 
ing Products Company’s plant is the only 
one of its kind in this area. 






































Basalite Units to Be Made 
At New California Plant 
According to A. G. Streblow, presi- 
dent of the Basalt Rock Company of 
Napa, Calif., production of building 
block will begin before the end of the 
year in a $100,000 plant near Stockton, 
Calif. Crushed pumice aggregate and 
portland. cement will be shipped to the 
plant from Napa to make a new light- 
weight concrete masonry unit called 
“Basalite.” 
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Thirty-five types and sizes will be 
available, Mr. Streblow stated. The 
product is nailable, has high insulating 
value and may be used for many kinds 
of construction. 

During World War II the Basalt 
Rock Company held a government con- 
tract for building barges. 





Family Pools Varied Skills to 
Build Successful Business 

At Clarksville, Tenn., the Mobley fam- 
ily—John W. Mobley and his three sons, 
Edgar, John and Winn—have made an 
outstanding record during the first year 
of their operation of the Clarksville Con- 
crete Products Company. In less than 
a year they built the business from a 
$3,000 concern to a $60,000 enterprise. 

Before the family decided to go into 
business together, the brothers had fol- 
lowed various lines of trade, and their 
specialized skills were most valuable in 
setting up their plant. Together they 
constructed the building and installed all 
the electrical equipment and machinery. 

Their home-made sand and gravel 
conveyor system moves the material to 
a cup conveyor by means of which it is 
elevated 50 feet to two 7-ton overhead 
storage bins. These discharge into the 
mixer. High-early-strength cement is 
used in the Besser Vibrapac, which is 
turning out block of uniform strength at 
the rate of 2,500 per day. A Dunbrik- 
Dunstone tile machine was installed this 
fall. 

For handling block in the yard, the 
Mobleys built a rack-lift truck from a 
Model A Ford. 





Four World War Il Veterans 
Head Big Ready-Mix Plant 


A new corporation in Kansas City, 
Kan.—Concrete Materials, Inc.—recent- 
ly began operations at its ready-mixed 
plant in that city. The officers are as 
follows: Guy E. Stanley Jr., president; 
Glen E. Gates, vice-president; Orris W. 
Shepherd, secretary; and R. J. Breiden- 
thal, treasurer. All are World War II 
veterans. Mr. Gates, who is also plant 
manager, was a major in the army engi- 
neers and helped build the Lido Road 
in China. He formerly owned a plant 
at Springfield, Mo. 

The company’s facilities are served by 
the Union Pacific Railroad. With a con- 
veyor 265 feet long and 85 feet high, 
the plant is said to be one of the largest 
of its kind in this area. 





Mrs. Myrtle G. Sostheim, widow of 
the late Will B. Sostheim, has been 


‘ elected president of the New Albany 


Ready-Mix Concrete Company of New 
Albany, Ind. Mr. Sostheim died on 
September 16, 1946. 





The Bremerton Concrete Products 
Company recently announced the pur- 
chase and installation in its plant at 
Bremerton, Wash., of a Besser block ma- 
chine at a cost of $25,000. 


Two Contests Sponsored 
By Concrete Masonry 
Firms in Midwest, East 


An original advertising plan which 
should evoke much desirable interest has 
been launched by the Little Rock Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, manufacturers of 
cinder blocks in Alma, Mich. 

The company is sponsoring a contest 
in which the entrants, members of the 
city’s 1947 high-school graduating class, 
will submit 1,000-word essays on the sub- 
ject: “Why I prefer a home built of 
cinder block.” To the writer of the 
prize-winning essay will be presented a 
year’s scholarship in Alma College, value 
$300. Eligible are all members of the 
senior class except those connected with 
the sponsoring firm or their immediate 
families. The winning contestant will be 
presented with the award on the day of 
the high-school graduation ceremonies. 

A competition of a different nature is 
being sponsored by the Dextone Com- 
pany of New Haven, Conn., The Wm. 
M. Hotchkiss Company of New Haven 
and Bridgeport, Conn., and the Plasti- 
crete Corporation of Hamden, Conn. 
These firms are inviting Connecticut 
architects to submit designs for a fire- 
proof home of Plasticrete block walls and 
Lith-I-Bar floor construction. The win- 
ning design will be executed at a “spec- 
tacular location” on Ridge Road, Ham- 
den, Conn., as soon as possible after the 
award of $1,000 has been presented. A 
prize of $350 will be awarded to the de- 
sign winning second place, and $250 will 
go to the designer placing third. In the 
event of a tie for any of the prizes, the 
same award will be made to each of the 
tying contestants. 





Amer. Pipe & Construction Co. 
Wins Big Pipe-Line Contract 


The American Pipe & Construction 
Company of South Gate, Calif., has 
been awarded a $1,315,708 contract for 
the construction of the El Monte pipe- 
line section of the new San Diego Aque- 
duct. 

The award, made by the San Diego 
city council, calls for the manufacture 
of 32,400 lineal feet of large-diameter 
reinforced concrete pressure pipe and 
for its installation. 





Mobile Units Handle Concrete 
For United-Rexall Building 


All of the concrete for the huge new 
building being erected in Los Angeles 
by the United-Rexall Drug Company 
to serve as world headquarters of the 
concern is being mixed and elevated 
by Mixermobile units owned and op- 
erated by the Security Materials Com- 
pany of Hollywood. 

Aggregates and cement are stored con- 
veniently at the site in portable hop- 
pers.. The new structure will be ready 
for occupancy in April, 1947. 





The Insulite Pumice Products Com- 
pany, manufacturers of lightweight build- 
ing block at Klamath Falls, Ore., recently 
sold their plant to L. P. Montgomery. 
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27th N.C.M.A. Convention in Chicago 
Attracts Record Attendance 


Manufacturers Discuss Problem of Reducing Widening 
Gap between Mounting Production and Markets 


my THE 27th annual conven- 
tion of the National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, 
held in Chicago during the 
week of February 17, estab- 
lished a new record for attendance 
with almost 3,000 producers and 
guests officially registered. Prime 
occasion for this largest gathering in 
the association’s history, apart from 
a well-planned program of technical, 
business and merchandising discus- 
sions, was the first post-war appear- 
ance of the Concrete Industries Ex- 
position. More than fifty equipment 
manufacturers had exhibit booths, 
and a considerable number displayed 
late models of their machines. For 
the benefit of those who were not 
fortunate enough to attend the ex- 
position, photographs of the various 
manufacturers’ booths are included 
in this article. 

Keynote of the masonry group’s 
four-day meeting was the urgent 
need for a vigorous merchandising 
program to maintain an adequate 
market for the industry’s billion-unit 
annual capacity. E. W. Dienhart, 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, in his report to the members 
warned that there is serious danger 
of over-production unless producers 
adopt progressive selling methods. 
One entire session of the meeting 
dealt with various aspects of mer- 
chandising, and successful methods 
developed by a number of produc- 
ers were described and demonstrated. 

Henry Buchholz, long one of the 
leading spirits in the N. C. M. A., 
was elected president for 1947. He 
succeeds Deane Lynde, who auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. Vice-presidents 
of the first, second and third magni- 
tudes are (respectively) Paul Bohm, 
Concrete Products Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., Phil Paolella, Plasticrete 
Corp., Hamden, Conn., and George 
Katterjohn, Katterjohn Concrete 
Products Co., Paducah, Ky. Harold 
Spaight, Cedar Rapids Block Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


AGGREGATES DIVISION 
MEETINGS 


On Monday, Feb. 17, in keeping 
with long-established practice, the 
morning was devoted to separate ses- 
sions for users of Celocrete, cinder, 
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Haydite, 
Waylite. 
Cinders The aggregate division 


meeting devoted to cin- 
ders was presided over by Philip 


Pumice, Superock and 


-Paolella of Plasticrete Corporation, 





@ Henry Buchholz, newly elected N.C.M.A. 
president. 


Hamden, Conn. The feature of this 
meeting was a paper by Louis Gelb- 
man, Concrete Units, Inc., Bronx, 
N. Y., in which he described the new 
sintering plant for making Sinter- 
Lite light-weight aggregate out of 
fly ash, which was completely de- 
scribed in the January, 1947, issue 
of Prr anp Quarry. In his talk, as 
in the article, the growing shortage 
of good cinders suitable for use in 
concrete was pointed out. This 
shortage is being caused by the 
steady conversion of public utilities 
power plants, the chief source of 
good cinders, to the use of pulver- 
ized coal firing. The resulting fly 
ash and that produced by other 
power plants but formerly wasted is 
used in the Gelbman process. The 
process was described which in- 
cludes first the sintering or fusion of 
the ash and then its crushing and 
sizing before shipment. It was at 
this convention also that the an- 
nouncement was made that the sale 
of the right to manufacture this 
product will be handled by one of 
the large concrete products machin- 
ery manufacturers. 

This new system provoked much 
interest and discussion which 
brought out the fact that this plant 












can also be used for the sintering of 
clay, shale and other materials in 
areas where fly ash is not available, 
It was also suggested that it might 
be used for processing low-grade 
cinders which would not otherwise 
be usable. 

F. S. H. Westby of the Portland 
Cement Assn. again described the 
P.C.A. equipment and method which 
make it possible to test the quality 
of a batch of cinders quickly and at 
low cost. He said that a number 
of producers have already tested out 
the system to their own satisfaction 
and that it is being installed in some 
cinder block plants. In order to in- 
sure against popping and staining of 
cinder blocks, Mr. Westby advised 
producers to first crush the cinders 
and then to stockpile them and wet 
them down for a considerable pe- 
riod before using them. The use of 
magnetic separators ahead of the 
crusher will also pay for itself, he 
said. 

R. E. Copeland, also of the P.C.A., 
said that the addition of sand to cin- 
ders increases the strength of the 
block but increases its weight and re- 
duces its nailability. A soft cinder, 
he said, can use up to 20 percent 
sand but none should be used with 
a good hard, clean cinder. Those 
present were reminded that inferior 
cinder blocks are rejected by certain 
Government departments for use in 
exposed walls and that, if the indus- 
try wants to get and hold big con- 
struction jobs and get out of the 
cellar, it had better see that its 
blocks do meet requirements. High- 
pressure steam curing is admittedly 
one of the best means of insuring 
sound cinder blocks but it is expen- 
sive and even then some blocks will 
stain if the aggregate is not properly 
prepared. 

It appears from the discussion 
that the sintering of cinders and 
other materials to make them suit- 
able for use dates back a good many 
years. Any cinder put through the 












































@ Exhibits on opposite page. First column, 
reading down: Clark Tructractor Co., Jack 
son & Church Co., Master Vibrator Co., The 
Waylite Co., Stone Machinery Co. 
© Second column, reading down: Standard 
Dry Wall Products, Inc., F. C. George Ma- 
chinery Co., Multiplex Concrete Machinery 
Co., Pumice Aggregates Sales Corp., Fab- 
ricating & Machinery, Inc. 
@ Third column, reading down: Equipment 
Engineering Co., Tamms Silica Co., Barrett- 
Cravens Co., The Dodson Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Bob Gravely Industries, Inc. 
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Sinter-Lite plant is first freed of iron 


and the sintering then combines the . 


free lime. It was stated that the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. has been 
sintering mine residue for many 
years and that the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has had good results from 
the sintering of “red dog” mine resi- 
due. 

Another speaker told of the grow- 
ing use in Detroit of fly ash as an 
admixture in concrete and said that 
up to 20 percent has been used suc- 
cessfully. Up to a certain point bet- 
ter strength is obtained after 28 days 
although the early strengths are not 
as high. He emphasized, however, 
that there are different types of fly 
ash and that results might not be as 
good in other cities where the ash 
has a higher carbon content. Fly 
ash, it was explained, is a form of 
cinder and is collected in power 
plants by electrical precipitation. It 
was also explained that fly ash is 
hard to handle dry but that when 
wet to about 20 percent it handles 
like sand. It can also be stored in 
the open without damage. 


Haydite W. E. Smith of the 

Cooksville Co., Cooks- 
ville, Ont., presided at the Haydite 
division meeting in the absence of 
W. R. Stanley of Kansas City, Mo. 
Although the discussion covered a 
wide range of topics related to the 
general subject of Haydite, the ma- 
jority of the producers who attended 
the meeting seemed primarily inter- 
ested in learning when they might 
anticipate substantial improvement 
in the supply situation. Of the sev- 
eral Haydite producers represented, 
only the Carter Waters Corp. of 
Kansas City was able to announce 
specific plans for greatly increased 
production. It seemed highly prob- 






able that the total output of Hay- 
dite in 1947 would fall materially 
short of demand. 

Considerable time was given to 
the subject of various types of ma- 
sonry paint, and a number of pro- 
ducers described their experience 





@ E. W. Dienhart, N.C.M.A. executive 
secretary. 


with specific brands. The consensus 
seemed to be that the several brands 
of portland cement paint on the 
market are fully as effective as any 
pod special water-proofing mate- 


Natural Several hundred pro- 
Aggregate ducers attended the 

meeting of the natural 
aggregate division at which C. E. 
Swanson of Kansas City presided. 
Fred M. Kettenring, Graystone Con- 
crete Products Co., Seattle, Wash., 
presented a committee report on the 
absorption of concrete masonry 
units manufactured with natural ag- 


gregate. 





The meeting voted unanimously 
to request the board of directors to 
undertake further studies of ab. 
sorption with a view to effecti 
changes in existing specifications, 

The use of air-entraining agents 
came in for thorough discussion dur. 
ing the meeting of the natural 
gate division. Although a n 
of producers reported complete sat. 
isfaction with the results, an equal 
number of dissenting opinions were 
voiced, and the net effect of the 
discussion was to point out the woe- 
ful lack of definitive test data. At 
the moment the use or non-use of 
an air-entraining agent seems to be 
largely a matter of personal prefer. 
ence; i. e., producers either like the 
results or they don’t like them. 


Waylite An interesting discussion 
on the properties and 
uses of the lightweight concrete ag- 
gregate, Waylite, was held Monday 
from 10:00 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. in 
the Grey Room of the Hotel Sher- 
man. Henry E. Buchholz of the II- 
linois Brick Co., Blue Island, IIL, 
was Chairman of this meeting. 
In answer to a question from the 
floor, Mr. Paul N. Woodworth of 
the Waylite Co., Chicago, IIl., gave 
a brief description of the process by 
which Waylite is made. He explained 
that Waylite is a by-product of the 
steel industry—that it is made from 
molten slag at the steel mills. The 
slag is brought from the blast fur- 
nace at between 2500 and 3000 deg. 
F., and is introduced into the granu- 
lating machine, where water is 
sprayed upon the liquid slag. This 
explodes the slag, which then passes 
through three rows of whirling 
blades. These blades beat together 
the small particles, and the now cel- 
lular material comes from the ma- 
chine at 1100 to 1200 deg. F. It is 
stored in cooling bins until the 
temperature drops to around 300 
deg. F., and is then crushed. The 
weight of a cubic foot of crushed 
Waylite will vary from 40 to 60 
pounds, depending upon the size 
ing. In a concrete masonry unit, 
this material has excellent thermal 
insulation and sound absorption 
properties. Grounds, base boards 
and interior trim can be nailed di- 
rectly to walls made of Waylite ma- 
sonry. 

In answer to another question 
from the floor, Mr. Buchholz stated 
that Waylite block is not watertight, 
but that he personally had found 
that air-entrained concrete would 
make a more watertight block using 
this aggregate. 

There was some discussion on 
© Pit and Quarry's booth. Left to right: Ray 


L. Smith, George P. Grant, James E. Mont- 
gomery, Rosalie Laphen. 


Pit and Quarry 
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compressive strength requirements, 
with many members of the group 
making short comments. It seemed 
to be agreed that regulation of the 
aggregate—i.e., sample fines—and a 
longer mixing time than generally 
prevails now, would aid in getting 
higher strength values. 

Harold Spaight of the Cedar 
Rapids Block Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, commented on the color of 
the block, and stated that in his ex- 
perience the brand of cement had a 
great deal to do with the color of 
the finished product, as did steam 
drying at 180 deg. F. Mr. Spaight 
also mentioned that it is the practice 
in his organization to add a small 
amount of agricultural limestone, 1/2 
cu. ft. to a 2-sack batch, when his 

ate is deficient in “fine fines.” 
This had little appreciable effect on 
the color, he said. 

Mr. Woodworth again took the 
floor at the invitation of the chair- 
man, to answer a question on the 
thermal insulation efficiency of Way- 
lite aggregate block. He stated that 
the heat transmission coefficient of 
a plain 8-in. Waylite hollow masonry 
wall unit is .33 B.t.u. Further, he 
explained that such a wall has a fire 
retardent rating of four hours, which 
is high for a load-bearing hollow 
unit. 

The discussion then turned to 


cracking of units once they were © 


laid in the wall. Mr. Buchholz said 
that in his opinion this was one of 
the most important problems to be 
faced in the industry. The sugges- 
tion was made from the audience 
that some reinforcing steel should be 
used. This, it was claimed, will keep 
a crack confined to two or three 
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@ First column, reading down: Fleming 
Manufacturing Co., Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. 
® Second column, reading down: The Celo- 
tex Corporation, Stearns Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

@ Third column, reading down; Erickson 
Special Equipment Manufacturing Co., The 
Kent Machine Co., Maxon Construction Co., 
Inc. 


blocks. It was also suggested that 
the use of a 4-inch lap in laying the 
block, instead of the conventional 
8-in. lap, would tend to confine the 
crack to the mortar joints. This led 
to a discussion of the need for edu- 
cating architects and contractors in 
the proper ways to use masonry 
units. 


Other Light- Separate meetings 


Weight 
Aggregates 


were also held for 
producers interested 
in the use of Celo- 
crete, Superock and pumice. These 
were largely informal discussions of 
various problems encountered in the 
use of these materials, with most of 
the advice coming from the manu- 
facturers and sellers of the aggre- 
gates. Apparently the use of each 
of these aggregates is increasing. 


BUSINESS SESSION 

The convention was officially 
opened at 10:00 a. m. on Feb. 18 
at a meeting in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Sherman Hotel with D. R. 
Lynde, retiring president of the 
N.C.M.A., presiding. Mr. Lynde 
made a short address of welcome to 
the members, exhibitors and guests, 
and gave a brief report of the ac- 
tivities of the association during the 
year. It was to be noted, he said, 
that a full-time engineering director, 
R. E. Copeland, took office during 


the year. Mr. Copeland, he said, 
is already well known to the con- 
crete products field for his work in 
the Portland Cement Association. 
Another development of great in- 
terest is that a prize will be awarded 
yearly to the employee of a mem- 
ber company who makes the 
most valuable suggestion for an im- 
provement in operation or merchan- 
dising. Mr. Lynde went on to ex- 
plain the details of this plan. The 
prize money for the first five years 
has been donated by the T. W. 
Noble Company, with the provision 
that the award be known as the 
Thomas W. Noble award. The 
treasurer of the organization, 
Howard Buchholz, Illinois Brick 
Co., gave a brief statement of 
N.C.M.A. finances, and indicated 
that there was an increase in the 
capital reserve over last year. 

He was followed by the executive 
secretary, E. W. Dienhart, who said 
in his report that it appeared that 
the problem of over-production 
might soon become an important 
one. Approximately one billion 
8- by 8- by 16-in. equivalent units 
were produced in 1946, he said. 

John Shaver spoke for the publi- 
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® The new plant of the Illinois Brick Com- 
pany at Blue Island, which was visited by 
about 400 members and guests of the asso- 
ciation on the last day of the convention. 


cations committee, and reviewed 
briefly what the association does 
for members in supplying the Con- 
crete Masonry Pictorial, their own 
advertising pamphlet. 

With the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, five new directors 
were elected for the coming year. 
They were Harold Spaight, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Horace Bush, East 
Orange, N. J.; Otto Buehner, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Cloyd Fellabaum, 
Toledo, Ohio; and Glen Barnes, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Apprentice The first paper to be 
Training presented was by 
Maurice M. Hanson, 
Assistant Director, Apprentice Train- 
ing Service, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. He reported that 
the supply of skilled craftsmen will 
be the next bottleneck in production. 
There are a number of solutions to 
this problem, he said, but the ap- 
prentice training program appears to 
be the best. As now organized, thi 
program is made part of the local 
collective bargaining agreement. The 
union places the apprentice, and the 
contractor, therefore, is not pledged 
to provide continuous employment, 
a commitment he probably could 
not keep. Mr. Manson explained the 
function of the apprentice training 
service in detail, revealing that there 
are now 245 programs under way in 
the bricklayer-stone mason field. 


Labor 
Relations 


The next speaker, Jo- 
seph A. Wilder, of 
Wilder, Van Slyke & 
Associates, Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Consultants, Chicago, IIL, 
spoke on Labor relations in the 
plant, and covered some of the prob- 
lems of collective bargaining. 


TECHNICAL SESSION: 
The technical session of the con- 
vention was opened in the. grand 
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ballroom at 10:00 A.M. by R. E. 
Copeland, Director of Engineering 
of the N.C.M.A. After a brief ad- 
dress of welcome, Mr. Copeland gave 
a report on the N.C.M.A. technical 
program. He said that the aim of 
the program was to enable members 
to improve their products, reduce the 
cost per unit, and to reduce the cost 
of erecting buildings using block. He 
reviewed briefly the work that. had 
been done during the past year, and 
discussed some of the reports that 
had been published. This was fol- 
lowed by a forecast of the work to 
be done in the next year, to include 
work on curing tests, a design table 
for floors, capping material tests, 
and a study of cracking. In all 
about ten new reports will be sent 
out in the next year. 


Technical Jay C. Ehle, chairman 
Problems of the technical prob- 
lems committee, was 

then introduced. He covered the 
work of the four sub-committees, 
and introduced the sub-committee 
chairmen who described their work 
in detail. Paul M. Woodworth, head 
of the curing committee, gave the 
results of an investigation of high- 
temperature curing conducted by 
his group. The committee found 
that the results obtained with this 
method were desirable, as there was 
less breakage, the blocks were of a 
lighter color, had a low moisture 
content, and high compressive 
strength at early ages. These re- 
sults were from tests with a one- to 
three-hour holding period of 70-115 
deg. F., a 12-hour steam-curing: pe- 
riod, and a drying period of at least 
nine hours, using air at 180 deg. F. 
Hugo Filippi, chairman of the 
plant design subcommittee, spoke 
next. He told the convention that 
yarding and cost accounting are two 
problems that his committee will 
deal with at an early date. These 
were chosen as the first items for his 
new committee, he said, because 





they are problems of interest to all 
producers, large and small. = 

The product development sub. 
committee report was presented by 
Chairman Richard Carpenter. He 
said that his committee will con- 
cern itself with block only, and the 
items first on the agenda are a more 
weathertight product and better 
workmanship on the job. 

Herbert Geist, head of the aggre. 
gates and related materials sub. 
committee, said that the problem of 
self-segregation of aggregate in stor- 
age and in transit would soon be at- 
tacked by his group. 


Reinforced The first paper pre- 
Concrete sented was entitled, 
Masonry Reinforced Concrete 
. Masonry — Its Merits 
and Applications. The author, C. D. 
Wailes, Jr., Wailes-Bageman Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., said that earth- 
quakes had focussed attention on 
building materials in California. 
Tremors have caused destruction 
ranging from minor cracking to col- 
lapse of the building. Two factors 
in the fight to build sound buildings 
of any material, he said, are design 
and construction, and of these, de- 
sign has been found to be most im- 
portant in avoiding ’quake damage. 
A tension-resisting material, such as 
reinforcing steel, permits the masonry 
in the building to take compression 
and shear without the added, and 
often destructive, tension forces. As 
this has not always been done, there 
have been cases in recent years where 
buildings were completely destroyed 
by earthquake, and as a collapsed 
building of concrete masonry seems 
to look worse than one of other ma- 
terial, the use of block in building 
has been set back. By using Grade 
A block, and with steel reinforcing 
dowels set in the proper places, a 
secure building can be erected using 
concrete masonry, and _ building 
codes are now recognizing this. 


Prefabricated Following this talk, 
Floors Professor O. Neil 

Olsen, head of the 
Department of Civil Engineering, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., spoke on Prefabricated Floor 
of Concrete Masonry Units. Prof. 


@ Exhibits on opposite page. First column, 
reading down: Champion Manufacturing Co., 
Mall Tool Co., Prima Products, Inc., Ford 
Cement Block Machine Co., Automatic 
Transportation Co. 
®@ Second column, reading down: Concrete 
Pipe Machinery Co., Construction Machin- 
ery Co., Clipper Manufacturing Co., Schae- 
fer's Estimating Tables, Commercial Shearing 
& Stamping Co. 
@ Third column, reading down: El Paso 
Building Material Co., Roy Darden Indus- 
tries, Inc., Irvington Form & Tank Corp. 
Leemon Engineering & Machine Co., J. N. 
Cole Manufacturing Co. i * 
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Olsen brought out the points that 
such floors to be successful, must be 
strong, low in cost, adaptable, and 
simple. One big disadvantage to 
previous floors has been that their 
installation interfered with the work 
in progress on lower floors. Conse- 
quently, it has been necessary to go 
to precast units to make up the floor. 
He illustrated a method that has 
been developed which utilizes an or- 
dinary block machine product, made 
with a special set of cores. These 
blocks are joined into planks by use 
of reinforcing rods grouted into 
slots molded in the blocks. The 
planks are laid in place, and a top- 
ping layer of at least 1% inches 
spread over the top surface. A 16- 
foot span of this construction will 
support a load of 60 pounds per 
square foot, a 12-foot span, 10u 
pounds per square foot. 


Maintenance 


In a symposium on 
and Repair 


plant problems pre- 
sented to the con- 
vention, Horace Bush, Multiplex 
Concrete Co., East Orange, N. J., 
spoke on the Maintenance and Re- 
pair of Block Machines. Repairs 
should be made at night, he said, 
when the plant is not operating. 
Also, when repairs are made at 
night, the repair crew can serve as 
night watchmen. However, there 
must be cooperation between the 
day and night shifts. The day super- 
intendent must pass along all the 
things he has noticed to the night 
crew chief. Mr. Bush went on to 
discuss inspections, maintenance, 
and repair parts, with comments on 
their importance to the producer. 
R. A. Utiger, Cinder Concrete Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Denver, Colo., spoke on 
the same subject. He stressed the 
importance of a regular daily run 
of blocks, and stated that this could 
only be done if repairs were prop- 
erly and promptly made. 


Hard Facing The second subject 
Welding discussed was Hard 

Facing Welding in 
Maintaining Plant Equipment. 
Ralph Reiner, Cleveland Builders 
Supply Co., Cleveland, O., read a 
paper in which he reviewed the sur- 
faces that suffer abrasion and im- 
pact, and discussed the application 
process. Mr. Reiner went on to give 
costs and an explanation of the way 
hard facing is used on mixer blades 
in his own organization. This paper 
is presented in its entirety elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Steam The Operation and Main- 
Boilers tenance of Steam Boilers 

was discussed by A. A. 
Haltug of the Hurlbut Co., Green 
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Bay, Wis. He said that the installa- 


. tion of the proper size of boiler in a 


properly-laid-out boiler room was 
one of the most important factors in 
the successful operation of a plant. 
He discussed the feeding, cleaning 
and maintenance of the boiler, as 
well as the problem of scale and 
treatment of the boiler feed water. 
The fires, he said, should be cleaned 
at least three times a day, and the 
flues once daily. The boiler should 
be blown down once daily, as this 
will clear the solids out of the sys- 
tem. He also discussed the effects 
of the weather on boiler efficiency, 
stating that his company could pro- 
duce 4000 blocks per ton of coal in 
the summer as against 3200 blocks 
per ton in the winter. 


Cost P. M. Clement, Kat- 
Accounting terjohn Concrete 

Products, Paducah, 
Ky., concluded the symposium with 
a talk entitled Production Cost Ac- 
counting and Control. He brought 
out the fact that the three principal 
costs of block production are port- 
land cement, aggregate, and labor 
of various classes, and went step by 
step over the cost accounting system 
used by his plant. Time cards are 
kept for each man, and from these, 
and production totals, a daily pro- 
duction report is made up by the 
plant superintendent. A monthly 
production record and a monthly 
sales record are also kept, showing 
the cost per unit of materials, the 
cost per unit of handling, and the 
cost per unit of overhead. 


MERCHANDISING SESSION 
Farm The final day of the 
Business 27th Annual Meeting was 

given over to a discussion 
of various aspects of merchandising. 
Farm Business and How to Get It 
was the title of a paper presented 
by W. G. Kaiser, manager of the 
farm bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association. Mr. Kaiser described 
the promotional activities of the 
P.C.A. in the farm market, and the 
encouraging results of these and al- 
lied efforts to win wide acceptance 
of concrete masonry in this impor- 
tant field. He cautioned his listen- 
ers, however, that some of the gains 
have resulted from the scarcity of 
competitive materials, and that the 
industry must redouble its efforts 
along promotional lines if it is to 
retain its proper share of the farm 
market. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kaiser’s 
talk, a recently-prepared movie was 
shown detailing some of the oppor- 
tunities for concrete masonry in the 
farm field. 





House Plan C. A. Sirrine of the 
Service architectural firm ~ of 

Loree-Sirrine, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., spoke on the value of 
home planning service as an aid ijn 
the promotion of concrete masonry 
houses. He pointed out, in this con- 
nection, that the most vigorous sales 
program is utterly useless unless it 
is backed up by a quality product, 
Mr. Sirrine urged the industry to 
provide builders of small homes with 
top-notch plans and service so that 
any reputable contractors can build 
successfully with concrete masonry 
units. 


Need for A Buyers Market 
Merchandising Is in Prospect — 

Merchandising Is 
Again in Order was the challenging 
title of an address by James M. 
Cleary, of Roche, Williams & Cleary, 
advertising counsellors, Chicago, 
Mr. Cleary’s theme was that better 
planning and merchandising can pre- 
vent a slump in the demand for con- 
crete masonry units, despite the in- 
dustry’s 100 percent increase in ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Cleary discussed in specific 
terms the advertising practices and 
promotional efforts being carried on 
by various leaders in the concrete 
masonry industry. Some of the 
leading companies, he pointed out, 
carry on advertising campaigns even 
when they are operating at a loss. 
He mentioned the following con- 
cerns as doing exceptionally good 
merchandising jobs: Chase Building 
Products Company, Fort Worth and 
Dallas, Texas; Cities Fuel & Supply 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Little Rock 
Lumber & Coal Co., Alma, Mich.; 
Mooney Brothers, Newcastle, Pa.; 
Bedford Hills Concrete Products, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y.; Bethayres Con- 
crete Products Co., Bethayres, Pa.; 
Graystone Concrete Products Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Black-Brollier Co., 
Houston, Texas; and the Plasticrete 
Corp., Hamden, Conn. Various ex- 
amples of advertising copy used by 
these concerns were shown in slides. 

A somewhat new approach to the 
problem of merchandising concrete 
units was presented to the meeting 
by a complete play-back of a 15-min- 
ute radio program sponsored by the 
Chase Building Products Co. Great 
stress was laid on the advantages 
this company has derived from pre- 
senting its own salesman and offi- 
cials on the radio program. 


Modular 
Coordination 


A Scotsman Looks 
at Modular Coor- 
dination was a 
sound-and-slide presentation offered 
by A. Gordon Lorimer of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Washington, D. C. 
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In introducing the subject, Prentiss 
Bradley of the Modular Service 
Corp., congratulated the concrete 
products industry on its quick ac- 
ceptance of modular coordination. 
Although a few problems remain to 
be solved in connection with con- 
crete masonry, Mr. Bradley said that 
encouraging progress has been made. 
The slides and charts demonstrated 
vividly the logic of modular coordi- 
nation, and suggested some of the 
important advantages obtainable 


@ First column, reacing down: R. S. Reed 
Corporation, Lith-l-Bar Company, J. W. Ap- 
pley & Son, Inc. 


@ Second column, reading down: Berg Vault 
System, W. E. Dunn Manufacturing Co. 


@ Third column, reading down: Besser Manu- 
facturing Co., B. & W. Brick & Material Co., 
Geist Brothers. 


with this still comparatively new tool 
of the building industries. 


Inspection 
Trip 


One of the high spots 
of the convention week 
was an inspection trip 
to the recently-completed Blue Is- 
land (Illinois) plant of the Illinois 
Brick Co. Several hundred produc- 
ers visited this outstanding plant as 
guests of the company on the closing 
day of the meeting. 





Homer Brothers Building 
Concrete Products Plant 

The Homer Bros. Cement Block Com- 
pany is constructing a 30- by 60-foot 
building near Imlay City, Mich., where 
the firm will manufacture cement blocks 
and tile. 

The plant will be operated by James 


and Jack Homer, whose father, John . 


Homer, has purchased a gravel pit three 
miles northeast of Imlay City to supply 
manufacturing material. 





New Block Plant Designed 
For Expected Expansion 
Production of various types of ma- 


sonry units has begun in the new $50,000 
plant of the S. & C. Enterprises at Colo- 
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rado Springs, Colo. The firm’s newly- 
installed facilities can produce 12,000 
blocks per day, and the curing room has 
a capacity of 4,000 units. Nearly all 
the steps in the production of the block 
are automatic. 

Darrel Stone and Frank Colton, the 
owners, anticipate future expansion of 
their business to include other types of 
products. 





Buffalo Products Concern 
Opens New $35,000 Plant 
Anchor Concrete Products, Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has begun production 
in its new $35,000 plant, whose capacity 
is expected to be 30,000 units per day 
by late spring. Present production fig- 
ures indicate that the plant is turning 


out 18,000 concrete blocks and _ slabs 
daily. The concern has closed one of 
its plants in Buffalo; but it is continu- 
ing production at a second, which, how- 
ever, will be consolidated with the newly- 
built unit eventually. 

Anchor Concrete Products, Inc., was 
founded in 1946 by Frederick W. Rein- 
hold, who is president of the company. 





Block Plant Built on Two Levels 
To Produce 6,000 Units Daily 

One of the newest industries at Spring 
Valley, Ill., is the Illinois Concrete Block 
Company, owned and _ operated’ by 
Joseph D. Carey Jr. The new plant is 
located on the property of the Western 
Sand and Gravel Co., which has exclu- 
sive distributing rights for the total out- 
put of block. 

It is expected that the newly-built 
$32,000 plant will eventually have a 
capacity of 6,000 units per day. ‘The 
block machine is fed by gravity from 
the mixing room, which was built above 
and behind it. This arrangement was 
made possible because the plant is built 
on a hill. 





James G. Lund, who has been Traill 
County (N. D.) engineer for the last 
nine years, has become affiliated with the 


Concrete Sectional Culvert Company 
at Hillsboro, N. D. e 
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SanDiegoAqueduct Using 225,000Tons 
Of Concrete Pipe in 7!-Mile Conduit 


More than 225,000 tons of 

concrete pipe ranging in 

diameter from 48 to 96 

inches are being laid in the 

construction of the new San 

Diego Aqueduct in southern Cali- 
ornila. 

The 71.3-mile conduit, which late 

in 1947 will bring Colorado River 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 





vater by gravity to the mains in 
San Diego’s system, is being con- 
tructed at a cost of $17,500,000. 
Che initial capacity of the aqueduct 
will be 50 million gallons per day, 
with provision for doubling this ca- 
vacity by laying duplicate pipe in 
the same right-of-way when the 
ity’s growth brings the need for still 
more water. Seven tunnels ranging 
in length from 500 to 5,700 ft. are 
being holed and concreted to an in- 
side diameter of 6 ft. with a carry- 
ng capacity of 100 m.g.d. so that fur- 
ther tunneling will not be necessary. 
Some portions of the pipe-line itself 
ire large enough to allow for the 
ultimate capacity, these sections be- 
ing in rugged terrain where con- 
struction costs run high and are car- 
ried on with extreme difficulty. By 
installing 72- and 96-in. conduit 
now, it will be unnecessary to lay 
:nother line in these portions of the 
right-of-way later. 

The project, planned while the 
® Below: After the reinforcing cage is 
wound, the workmen at the United plant 
weld the spirals to the lateral bars. Right: 
A closeup of the vibrators, placed 5 feet 
from the base of the forms at the United 
nlant. Note the air-supply pipe in the fore- 

ground. : 


@ A general view of the United Concrete Pipe Corporation operations at Baldwin Park, Calif, 


war was still in progress, was origi- 
nated as a Navy job, to be paid for 
in its entirety by the federal gov- 
ernment. The end of hostilities 
brought a change in financing, how- 
ever, so that the cost will now 
largely be borne by the San Diego 
County Water District which is to 
repay the Navy at the rate of $500,- 
000 per year, up to $16,000,000, 
without interest. Construction is 
under the supervision of Capt. Alden 
K. Fogg, public-works officer of the 
11th Naval District. 

The new aqueduct taps the line of 
the Metropolitan Water District at a 
point near the west portal of the 
San Jacinto Tunnel, about 5 miles 
north of Hemet. Southward for a 
distance of 2% miles the pipe-line 
is at its largest diameter — 96 inches 


—to feed a regulatory reservoir. 
From the reservoir the aqueduct 
snakes its way southward, consisting 
of 48-in. pipe for the most part with 
some sections 54- and 72-in. in diam- 
eter, through the seven previously- 
mentioned tunnels and crossing three 
rivers via steel syphons, finally emp- 
tying into San Diego’s new San 
Vicente Reservoir northeast of the 
city. 

Spiral-reinforced 48- and 54-in. 
pipe is being used for heads up to 
100 ft. and steel cylinder spiral- 
reinforced pipe makes up the sec- 
tions where heads of 125 to 550 ft. 
are encountered. 
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Two Los Angeles firms are pro- 
ducing the pipe, the United Con- 
crete Pipe Corp. supplying approxi- 
mately 45 miles of the tube, and 
the American Pipe & Construction 
Co. about 25 miles. 

From the San Jacinto diversion 
structure — Mile 0.0 — to the regu- 
latory reservoir— Mile 2.6— the 
96-in. Lock Joint pipe in sections 12 
ft. long were fabricated in Ameri- 
can’s South Gate plant. 

The contract from Mile 2.6 to 
Mile 21.9 was awarded to Concrete 
Pipe Constructors, a joint venture 
of Grafe-Callahan Construction Co. 
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and Gunther & Shirley, who sub- 
contracted the pipe to United Con- 
créte Pipe Corp. The pipe on this 


4. The crane picks up one of the 4-cu.-yd. 
concrete buckets at the United plant. 


5. The operator, riding the bucket, controls 

the discharge of concrete into the forms at 

the United plant. Note the high-speed vibra- 
tors on the pipe jackets, left. 


6. Some of the stripped 16-ft. pipe at the 

United plant. The tall section in the fore- 

ground, 24 ft. long, was made for experimen- 
tal purposes. 


7. The crane loads one of the pipe sections 
on the truck-trailer at United. 





contract, consisting of 48-, 54-, and 
72-in. sections 16 ft. long, were pro- 
duced at United’s Baldwin Park 
plant and trucked to the job. The 
aqueduct is already completed to 
this point. 

The United Concrete Pipe Corp. 
is the prime contractor on the por- 
tion from Mile 21.9 to Mile 46.8, 
the company producing the pipe, 
digging the trenches, laying the sec- 
tions, doing the backfilling, etc. Pipe 
for this 25-mile stretch is now being 
turned out at the company’s plant in 
Baldwin Park and this part of the 
job is expected to be completed in 








June or July of this year. The sec- 
tions, also 16-ft. long and in 48-, 
54-, and 72-in. diameters, are pro- 
duced in a manner described later. 
United won the contract for the 
Mile 21.9-to-Mile 46.8 job on its bid 
of $3,585,089. 

The S. A. Healy Co. has the con- 
tract for the lower end of the proj- 
ect, from Mile 46.8 to Mile 71.3, 
the southern terminus, and subcon- 
tracted the pipe to the American 
Pipe & Construction Co., which is 
operating a production plant in the 
field at El] Cajon to make the 48-in. 
by 16-ft. sections. A few of the sec- 
tions are 72-in. in diameter and these 
are poured at American’s plant in 
South Gate. 

The tunnels, regulating reservoir, 
syphons, diversion structure at San 
Jacinto, and joint rings for the pipe 
were awarded as separate contracts, 
joint rings for the entire pipe-line 
being manufactured by the Amer- 
ican Pipe & Construction Co. at the 
contract price of $586,893. This in- 
volves about 22,000 of the steel 
rings complete with synthetic rubber 
gaskets. 

Pipe-production methods of Unit- 
ed at Baldwin Park, and of Amer- 
ican at El Cajon, are quite similar. 
The 16-ft. sections weigh about 9 
tons each in the 48-in. size; 11 tons 
in the 54-in. diameters; and 1714 
tons in the 72-in. sections. Navy 
inspectors, stationed at each plant, 
O.K. the sections before they are 
shipped to the job. 

A scale diagram of that portion 
of the aqueduct covered by its con- 
tract occupies an entire wall in the 
office .of Supt. Chris Adzovich at 
the United plant in Baldwin Park. 
This is marked off to show each in- 
dividual 16-ft. pipe section in rectan- 
cular outline, and these small rect- 
angles representing the pipe sections 
making up the line are filled in 
in four colors with blue, red, yellow 
and green pencil as each section is 
started and finally becomes part of 
the pipe-line. One color indicates 
(1) that the steel reinforcing and 
cylinder, if used, have been fabri- 
cated, (2) a second, the actual cast- 
ing of the pipe, (3) another, that it 
has been delivered to the job site, 
and (4) still another, that it is laid 
and the trench backfilled. 

Aggregates at the United plant are 
purchased from the Azusa Rock & 
Sand Co., whose new plant is lo- 
cated but a few miles to the east. 
Delivered by truck, they consist of 
1%-in. rock, pea gravel, and sand. 
A conventional weigh-batching plant, 
utilizing bulk cement and equipped 
with a Koehring 2-cu.-yd. mixer, 
prepares the concrete. The concrete 
is designed for a 2-in. slump and 
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modified portland and_ sulphate- 


- ‘resistant cements are employed. 


Two 4-cu.-yd. concrete buckets 
are used for filling the pipe forms 
which are assembled alongside a 
track on which an Ohio diesel-pow- 


_ered locomotive crane operates and 


which handles the buckets. These 
buckets have a platform on one side 
for the operator who controls the 


discharge of the concrete. Bucket 


gates are air-ram operated from an 
air supply on the crane. Four forms 
are filled simultaneously, about a 
yard of concrete being dispensed 
into each from each bucketful raised 
by the crane. While one bucket of 
concrete is being discharged, an- 
other is being filled at the concrete 
plant, two batches from the 2-cu.-yd. 
mixer being required to fill a bucket. 
When the crane returns the empty 
bucket to the mixer, it picks up the 
filled bucket and returns to the pipe 
forms, eliminating waiting time. 

During the pouring process, the 
concrete is compacted by vibration. 
Two air-powered Viber high-speed, 
low-amplitude vibrators are mount- 
ed on opposite sides of each outer 
form about 5 ft. from the bottom. 
The air drives the penumatic vibra- 
tor motors at a speed of 9,500 r.p.m., 
an unbalanced bronze weight on the 
shaft setting up the vibration. This 
is the first time vibration of this 
type has been used at the United 
plant and was necessitated because 
of the extreme length — 16 ft.— of 
the pipe sections, and is in accord- 
ance with Navy specifications. Re- 
sults have been highly satisfactory, 
tests proving that the concrete is 
uniformly dense, without voids, 
honeycombs or spalls, and is well 
bonded to the reinforcing. 

The company makes all its steel 
forms, steel pipe cylinders, and fabri- 
cates the heavy reinforcing cages at 
the plant. A power-driven cylindri- 
cal form winds and holds the rod 
into cage form while workmen fasten 
the lateral bars to the spirals by arc- 
welding. 

After pouring, the pipe is steamed 
from 12 to 14 hours in the forms. 

The following day, the forms are 
stripped by a crane and huge ply- 
wood steam boxes are placed over 
the pipe while they are steam cured 
for either 36 or 72 hours. If for 
the shorter period, the pipe sections 
are yard-cured for 7 days additional 
before they are ready for delivery. 
If cured in steam for the full 72 
hours, no further yard curing is 
required. ; 

A fleet of diesel-powered truck- 
trailers with special beds deliver the 
16-ft. pipe sections, two to a load, 
to the aqueduct right-of-way. A 





Manitowoc Speedcrane, equipped 
with hook and cable slings, loads the 
trucks. The maximum haul is about 
90 miles one way. 

The El Cajon plant of the Amer- 
ican Pipe & Construction Co., estab- 
lished in 1942 to supply large-diam- 
eter pressure pipe for San Diego, was 
scheduled to finish its production of 
pipe for the aqueduct sometime in 
February when it pours its 7,020th 
48-in. by 16-ft. section. While gen- 
erally similar to the United set-up 
just described, it differs in a few im- 
portant respects. 

Aggregates are supplied by the 
H. G. Fenton Materials Co. of San 
Diego and consist of 34-in. rock, pea 
gravel, and sand. The Heltzel con- 
crete plant has 170 tons storage ca- 
pacity in the aggregate bins and a 
750-bbl. cement tank. Aggregates 
are proportioned 43 percent coarse, 
18 percent pea gravel, and 39 per- 
cent sand, and a’Rex 2-cu.-yd. mixer 
is used. A 4-in. slump is sought, 
with the concrete designed for 4,000 
Ib. at 28 days. 

One 2-cu.-yd. bucket is used to fill 
the forms, being handled by a new 
Model 2145 American 25-ton diesel- 
powered hammerhead crane 
equipped with a 50-ft. boom. Forms 
are laid out in four groups of 26 
each, two on each side of the track- 
way — a 4-day operating cycle, since 
26 pipe sections are poured daily 
while the three other groups are be- 
ing steam-cured for a 72-hr. period. 

In the morning, the crane lifts the 
wooden steam boxes off 26 of the 
sections which have been fully cured 
for the 3-day period and the pipe are 
tipped and rolled into the yard. The 
form assemblies with reinforcing in 
place are then set up in this area, 
the forms having been removed from 
the previous day’s pour, and the new 
pour takes place in the afternoon. 
Meanwhile, steam curing of the pre- 
ceding day’s output has begun in- 
side the steam boxes. Thus, on any 
given day while one group of 26 
sections is being poured, another 
group is being cured under its ini- 
tial 24-hr. period, a third is in its 
48-hr. period in the steam, while the 
fourth group of pipe sections is in 
its final day of the 72-hr. period of 
steam curing. Temperature in the 
steam boxes is maintained within the 
relatively close limits of 120 to 140 
deg. F. as required by the Navy. 

External vibration of the forms 
is also employed at the El Cajon 
plant, the same type of Viber air- 
pawered vibrators being used as at 
the United plant. However, the 
vibrators are placed in different posi- 
tions at the El Cajon plant, both 
units being hung on the same side 
of the outer jacket, one vibrator be- 
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@ Workmen at the American Pipe and Construction Company's plant © A view from the top of the American batching plant, showing the 
assemble the spiral cage on a steel cylinder. steel-reinforcing department. 
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weigh-batching and mixing plant at the 
American. 
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® Above: Steam boxes (foreground) and the pipe yard at El Cajon, 
as seen from the batching plant floor. 


® Right: A view at El Cajon, showing the vibrator arrangement, and 
the air-supply lines. Here both vibrators are on the same side, ane 
3 feet, the other 4 feet from the base of the form, 
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ing placed 3 ft. and the other 4 ft. 
up from the base. 

The American plant management 
did considerable experimenting in 
the positioning of the vibrators be- 
fore adopting the method used. By 
trial and test, the above arrange- 
ment was finally accepted and was 
in use for practically the entire run 
because of the uniform density in 
the resulting concrete. As a matter 
of fact, the pipe which have come 
off the line have been of such uni- 
formly high quality that, at the time 
the plant was visited about the mid- 
dle of January, 1947, about 6,500 
sections had been produced without 
a single rejection! 

The line-production method of 
producing reinforcing cages and steel 
cylinders at the El Cajon plant is 
worthy of mention. Four strips of 
sheet steel are butt-welded automat- 
ically to form the cylinders; an auto- 
matic spot welder fastens the spiral 
reinforcing to the longitudinal bars 
as the cages are wound. Cylinders 
are made of 8- to 14-gage steel and 
spiral reinforcing varies from 7% to 
34 in. in diameter, depending upon 
the head the particular section is 
designed for. A small tag is attached 
to the cage giving the type of re- 
inforcing, the head the section is to 
withstand, and the number of the 
section. This tag remains attached 
until the pipe is placed in position 
in the pipeline. 

Deliveries are made by a fleet of 
four Cummins-diesel-powered Ster- 
ling semi-trailers, 38 miles being 
® Pipe-laying operations in progress on the 


San Diego aqueduct. The section in the dis- 
tance has already been back-filled. 





the maximum one-way haul. Two 

pipe sections constitute a load. 
Charles M. Mead is general man- 

ager of the El Cajon plant. W. A. 


Denton is concrete superintendent 





é 


@ Laying the 48-in. pipe on a curve. The 
joint ends are cast at the proper angle to 
suit the radius of the curve. 


and W. E. Roberts supervises the 
steel end. 

After completing the aqueduct run 
the plant will commence making 68- 
in. diameter pipe for the city of San 
Diego. It will be laid in a new trunk 
line to bring water from San Vicente 
Reservoir to the city’s mains. 








Pumice Products Concern 
Reports Capacity Output 

Full production’*has ‘now been at. 
tained at the Sacramento Pumice Brick 
and Tile Company in Sacramento, Calif, 
where about 6,000 units are made per 
day. 

The formula was originated in 1937 
at Klamath Falls, Ore., by Frank R. 
Hamblet, president and manager of the 
company. The pumice was taken from 
his deposits at Glass Mountain in Cali. 
fornia near the Oregon border. 




















Diversified Block Production 
Featured by Walla Walla Firm 
At the new plant of the Walla Walla 
Mortarless Block and Tile Company of 
Walla Walla, Wash., 12 types of block 
are currently being made at the rate of 
about 1,600 per day, with an antici. 
pated capacity of at least double that 
number after the installation of addi- 
tional equipment in the near future. The 
firm has also added a steam drying sys- 
tem which will reduce the curing time 
of the block from 10 days to 8 hours. 



















Mabie-Bell Co. Announces 
Completion of New Plant 


The Mabie-Bell Company has an- 
nounced the completion of its plant on 
High Point Road, near Greensboro, 
N. C., which was built for the manv- 
facture of Mo-Sai architectural concrete 
slabs and cast stone. These products were 
formerly produced by the Arnold Stone 
Company, whose personnel will assist 
the Mabie-Bell Company in the devel- 
opment of this new line. 

















N. Y. Firm Loses Seven Trucks 
Worth $100,000 in Fire 


Seven big concrete-mixer trucks and 
a pickup truck owned by the General 
Sand & Concrete, Inc., of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., were recently destroyed in a fire 
which razed one section of a hotel gar- 
age in Groton, N. Y., where they were 
parked. The loss may amount to more 
than $100,000, as each of the trucks was 
valued at about $15,000. 











































The Smith Company has started opera- 
tion of a concrete block plant at Casper, 
Wyo. The firm will also feature an 
architectural service specializing in con- 
crete block construction. About 10,000 
units have been stock-piled, and the plant 
will produce 3,000 blocks per day. 





Floyd Goodrich, 63, co-owner of the 
Waterloo Concrete Company at Water- 
loo, Ia., died recently in that city. He 
was a former civil engineer at Humboldt, 
Ia., and had been a consulting engineer 
for the Holland Drainage System project. 








An addition to be erected by the Con- 
nolly Marble & Mosaic & Tile Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, adjacent to its 
present facilities will increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant considerably. 
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California Plant to feature New Type 
Of Mortarless Block 


ONSTRUCTION is well under- 
C way at Irwindale, Calif.— in 
the San Gabriel Valley east of 
Los Angeles — on the large, ultra- 
modern plant of the Precision Con- 
crete Products Co. This plant will 
be the first in southern California to 
specialize in the production of 
“Lockwell” type units utilized in the 
Wells System of construction. These 
units differ radically from the time- 
honored concrete block, being uni- 
formly 2 in. thick and 6 in. high and 
are cast in lengths from 4 to 14 in. to 
erect any type or thickness of ma- 
sonry wall. Knobs and recesses hold 
the units together without benefit of 
mortar. 
A Noble all-steel weigh-batching 
plant with a 4-compartment 150- 
ton aggregates bin and a 500-bbl. 
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By HARRY F. UTLEY 





@ A view of the Precision Concrete Products Company's plant at Irwindale, Calif. 


cement silo will batch the ingredients 
into a traveling hopper serving two 
30-cu.-ft. Flam mixers set above the 
two automatic molding machines. 
These machines are of special de- 
sign utilizing both vibration and hy- 
draulic pressure to compact the con- 
crete. Curing will be done in three 
modern insulated steam kilns and 
handling of the racks and units will 
be accomplished with dispatch by 
a fleet of three Towmotor gasoline- 
powered lift-trucks. 

A 100-hp. Knapp boiler, oil-fired 


® Left: A closeup of a wall section, showing 
how the Lockwell units are assembled. Note 
the interlocking knobs. 
® Below, left: The air-compressor (left) and 
the unit steam generator (right); the latter 
is fired by an oil burner. Right: One of the 
three fork-lift trucks and the first of the 
molding machines. 


by a Ray burner, will generate steam 
for curing and drying. Air for oper- 
ating the hoisting equipment and for 
powering the automatic controls, 
with which the plant is replete, is 
to be supplied by a Worthington 
110-c.f.m. compressor, already in- 
stalled. 

A testing program carried out for 
the company by the Triplett & Bar- 
ton laboratories has indicated that 
the interlocking units in the Wells 
System build a wall which exceeds 
all code requirements in the Los An- 
geles area. Architects and engi- 
neers have expressed much interest 
in the development, which originated 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Full production is expected to be 
attained by the summer of 1947.. 
F. C. Horowitz is general manager. 








MAJOR maintenance prob- 
A lem in all concrete products 

plants is the excessively se- 
vere wear to which metal surfaces of 
machine parts are subjected. From 
the crushing and mixing of the ag- 
gregate to the final forming of the 
finished product the exposed ma- 
chine parts are subjected to endless 
erosion. Crusher surfaces suffer un- 
der both abrasion and impact. Batch 
mixer blades and liners rapidly wear 
thin under the severe scouring action 
of the wet aggregate. Cores and 
mold liners wear appreciably, re- 
sulting in over-weight products. 
Wear of this type, unless kept within 
reasonable bounds, results in exces- 
sive maintenance cost and loss of 
production time through shut-downs 
to install new parts. 

Machinery designers have attempt- 
ed to combat the effects of these 
severe wearing conditions by fabri- 
cating the parts affected from so- 
called “wear-resistant” high-carbon 
steels, chilled cast iron or manga- 
nese steels. Prior to the develop- 
ment of high quality hard-facing 
welding rods these materials were 
the best available. It is now, how- 
ever, an accepted fact that a part 
hard-faced with a suitable alloy 
will out-wear a high-carbon steel or 
chilled cast iron part many times. 
The purpose of the hard-facing over- 
lay is to, resist the wear for long pe- 
riods of service, thus assuring the 
maintenance of the part at its maxi- 
mum efficiency. When the hard- 
facing overlay eventually wears 
away it can easily be replaced by 
welding at a cost which is usually a 
fraction of that of a new part. In 
contrast a high-carbon or chilled 
cast part of single metal construction 
is generally worn to the point where 
its operation is inefficient in an ef- 
fort on the part of the plant oper- 
ator to recover the cost of the part 
and to get through long production 
runs without shutting down the ma- 
chinery for replacements. As a re- 
sult high-carbon or chilled cast parts 
are usually worn too far to salvage 
economically by rebuilding and are 
relegated to the scrap pile after 
losing only a small fraction of their 
original weight. 

A composite part consisting of an 
inexpensive base metal such as me- 
dium carbon steel, protected on the 
working surfaces by a thin overlay 
of hard-facing alloy, will outper- 
form a part of single metal construc- 
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Hard-Facing Welding in Concrete 
Products Plant Equipment Maintenance 


tion. Since, where hard-facing is 
specified, the base metal is selected 
for weldability, it may be re-surfaced 
by welding an indefinite number of 
times when repairs are required, 





By RALPH REINER 
Plant Superintendent 
and 
C. E. EHLE 
Production Manager 
Cleveland Builders Supply Co. 





whereas, the solid “wear-resistant” 
types of metal shapes are often of an 
analysis unsuitable for welding, and 





@ Concrete batch mixer blade after being 
hard-surfaced. 


rebuilding them by welding is dif- 
ficult and expensive. 

Hard-facing welding is simple in 
principle. It may be described 
roughly as a method of melting or 
puddling a hard-facing alloy uni- 
formly over the surfaces or leading 
edges of machine parts or tools for 
the purpose of prolonging their serv- 
ice life by protecting them against 
abrasion, or a combination of abra- 
sion, heavy impact and other kinds 
of wear. The thickness of hard-fac- 
ing deposits may vary from 7g to 4 
inch depending upon the type and 
severity of the wear. The two meth- 
ods commonly used in applying the 
hard-facing alloy to the base metal 
are: arc welding and oxy-acetylene 





A paper read at the National Con- 
crete Masonry Association convention, 
Chicago, Ill., February 24-27, 1947. 











welding. The arc-welding process 
has the advantage of faster applica- 
tion and produces less heating ef- 
fect on the base metal, thus reducing 
the tendency of the part to warp. 
Standard arc-welding machines of 
suitable capacity are used in making 
arc applications. Hard-facing alloys 
are manufactured in both coated rod 
form for arc welding and in bare 
rod form for application with the 
oxy-acetylene torch. The average 
maintenance welder can, with a lit- 
tle practice, apply any of the better- 
known hard-facing welding rods. His 
fundamental welding experience will 
enable him to avoid excessive warp- 
age or the breaking of cast sections 
due to the effect of welding heats, 
However, as most hard-facing appli- 
cations are individual cases involv- 
ing varying degrees of wear, impact 
and other factors, it is advisable to 
obtain the advice of a competent 
hard-facing welding engineer before 
undertaking néw applications. This 
is particularly necessary where large 
cast sections such as dry pan tires, 
crusher rolls or batch-mixer blades 
are involved. The control of the 
welding heat put into the part being 
hard-faced is important as are also 
the proper sequences of the welds, 
the setting of the welding machine 
current, the determination of the 
most suitable hard-facing material 
for the intended service, etc. The 
services of hard-facing welding en- 
gineers are available from the sup- 
pliers and manufacturers of hard- 
facing welding rods. 

Manufacturers of concrete prod- 
ucts plant machinery have, in gen- 
eral, been slow to adopt hard-facing 
methods in designing machine parts 
subject to wear. This is not due to 
their lack of acceptance of the fact 
that hard-faced parts are more dur- 
able, but, mainly, to the slightly- 
increased cost of hard-faced parts, 
and to a very competitive, price- 
conscious buyers’ market. Conse- 
quently most of the uses for hard- 
facing materials now common in 
the concrete products industry 
have been originated by plant 
operators dissatisfied with the per- 
formance of original equipment 
parts. These applications have 
proved to be an effective means of 
reducing replacement part inven- 
tories as well as the down-time of 
high production equipment. There- 
fore the hard-facing of new and 
worn parts in the maintenance shops 
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of individual plants is entirely prac- 
tical and is not limited to specialized 
use by large manufacturers or com- 
mercial welding shops. 

Hard-facing metals are used both 
for coating new parts before installa- 
tion, and for salvaging and reclaim- 
ing worn parts. Where it is neces- 
sary to allow for the clearance of the 
parts they should be made up un- 
dersized to accommodate the hard- 
facing overlay. Grinding or dressing 
the hard- facing deposit is generally 
unnecessary unless service conditions 
require a smooth surface. Parts 
worn more than 4-in. should be re- 
built nearly to their original dimen- 
sions with inexpensive welding elec- 
trodes of a suitable analysis and 
finished with a final overlay of hard- 
facing metal. 

During the initial years of opera- 
tion our mixer blades were replaced 
at the rate of four sets per year on 
a working day average of 16 hours. 
The cost of these changes was 
$400.00 per mixer, per year, for 
blades and labor of changing. 

At present in order to cut our 
maintenance figure we have used 
Coast Metal, hard-faced welding 
rods on our Stearns 42-cu.-ft. mixer 
blades. The cost of these blades is 
$80.00 per set. It requires 60 pounds 
of the rod at $2.00 per pound, to- 
taling $120.00, which is added to the 
original price of the blades. The 
labor for welding is $37.50 for 30 
hours’ work. The installation cost is 
$15.00. Therefore, the total cost of 
the entire conversion is $252.50. 

In this instance, we have saved 
$133.00 per set of blades, per mixer, 
per year. We have four mixers in 
operation; therefore, have saved four 
times the $133.00 or $532.00 for the 
total year’s production. 

As a further example of applica- 
tion of Coast Metal, we have hard- 
faced one set of mixer door liner 
bars. This set of liners has been in 
service for six months and has al- 
ready outlived three new sets of or- 
dinary door liners. There are no 
price figures on the new application 
as yet. Our company is sold on the 
use of hard-facing material for all 
uses when extreme wear Causes ex- 
pense and trouble, and to date we 
have realized a substantial saving. 

In general it has proved more eco- 
nomical to hard-face new shapes and 


to maintain their original dimen-’ 


sions in service by the occasional 
repair of the hard-facing overlay 
than to attempt to rebuild exces- 
sively worn parts which require an 
undue amount of material and weld- 
ing time to reclaim. Once a part 
is hard-faced it will give long serv- 
ice life, but its performance should 
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CENTER RESPONSIBILITY 
for All Related Machinery 
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EFFICIENT 
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COMPLETE PARTI PLANT 


Purchase of this complete Kent block plant assures 
satisfactory performance. Each unit was designed to operate 
efficiently with all other machines making a well balanced, 
dependable and economical operating plant. 















It is relatively compact in size and requires only a 
simple and inexpensive building. The investment outlay is 
nominal in proportion to profit possibilities. 

Each unit reflects sound and practical knowledge based 
upon Kent’s long, specialized experience. Refinements in- 
clude the use of ball and roller bearings in the important 
shafts assuring longer and more satisfactory service. 


This plant will produce 1000 or more blocks per eight 
hour day. Singly it has proved to be an excellent outfit for 
setting up in business. Batteries of them are proving highly 
satisfactory in the large plants. Available with batch mixer 
as shown or the famous Kent Continuous Mixer. 



























Get complete information 


Oh WENT MACHINs COMPANY 


Hlanutacturers o/ fe PHUDUCT L929 
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Send complete information and prices as checked below. oe 


LC] Plant illustrated above CL] Plant with Batch Mixer 
[] Plant with belt drive (] Larger Complete Plants 
[_] Complete Set of Block Machinery Literature 
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“Main floor” storage is expensive — especially when overhead 
storage space is wasted. In many operations, outmoded han- 
dling methods prevent full utilization of the existing storage 
area. In many other operations, Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks 
have doubled, even tripled, storage capacity through high 


stacking of materials and products. 


Let Towmotor show you how to “pack the house,” convert 
waste space into profitable warehouse space. First step? Send 
for a Pocket Catalog describing the complete line of Towmotor 
Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmofor 


UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP * CRANE ARM * RAM 
EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION 13, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


©] - @ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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be kept under observation, and 
when the hard-facing overlay shows 
evidence of wearing through jp 
spots, it should be restored by rp. 
welding before the wear progresses 
rapidly into the softer base metal 
under-cutting and stripping off the 
remaining sound hard-facing de. 
posit and necessitating a major hard- 
facing overhaul. This could be 
called the “stitch in time” axiom of 
hard-facing practice. 





Indianapolis Plant Fire 
Loss Estimated at $25,000 


Flames which spread rapidly through 
the plant of the Patterson Block Com. 
pany in Indianapolis recently damaged 
equipment to the extent of $25,000 and 
threatened the lives of seven workers, 

Firemen could do little to control the 
blaze, as they would not play their hoses 
on the three-story structure for fear that 
contact of the water with tension power 
lines at the side of the building would 
cause an explosion in a buried gasoline 
tank. The company president, Chester 
L. Zechiel, stated that the loss was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 





Albert E. Twist, a mechanical engineer 
on the staff of the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company, Newark, N. J., died un- 
expectedly on February 13. He had been 
with the firm for the last 30 years. 
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NEW MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


@ Lift Truck Block Machine 

The Market Forge Co. of Everett, 
Mass., has recently developed a new 
standardized lift truck called ‘‘Load- 
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Lait,” an addition to their line of ma- 
terials-handling equipment which was 
designed to be a modernized and sim- 
plified model. 

Two models, limited to capacities of 
3,000 and 5,000 pounds, utilize the hy- 
draulic principle in lifting. Sealed ball 
bearings are used in the wheels, which 
are of all-steel construction. Plastic 
wheels and rubber wheels will soon be 
available. 

An interesting feature of the lifting 
mechanism is that each stroke is a power 
stroke. The platform will remain sta- 
tionary at any height, and is easily 
lowered by a small lever which also con- 
trols the speed of descent. 


®@ Stencil for Blocks 

An invention has been announced as 
ready for the market by Geist Brothers 
of Cleveland. It is a device for marking 
concrete blocks automatically with the 
name or trademark of the maker and, if 
desirable, the date on which the block 
is manufactured. 

The device, being sold under the name 
“Geistencil,” is at present adaptable to 













Sample marked block. 


Besser Super Vibrapac and Stearns Jolt- 
crete machines, with adaptations for 
other equipment in development. It ap- 
plies a special paint which will adhere to 
wet concrete and will withstand the hu- 
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blocks come from the machine. 
erator needs only to press a small lever 
under his right thumb to actuate the 
Geistencil. 
paint used, which is a matter of perhaps 
40 cents a day for each machine used. 


midity and temperatures of the curing 


process. The application of the name 
or trademark is done by the operator of 
the offbearer when the newly-made 


The op- 
The only cost is for the 


The Geistencil has been in use for the 
past five years by The Geist Coal & Sup- 
ply Co. of Cleveland, and has been per- 
fected in its operation during that time. 
It is a patented invention of Herbert F. 
Geist, head of both Geist Coal & Sup- 
ply Co. and of Geist Brothers, who are 
marketing Geistencil. 

The machine is shipped complete with 
10 gallons of the special paint required, 
r supply sufficient for from two to three 
months of operation. 


@ Single Unit Machine 


A single unit block machine built by 


' the F. C. George Machine Co., 100 S. 





Westmoreland Drive, Orlando, Fla:, in- 
corporates many of the principles of the 
larger George “Super Vibrator” machine. 

The “Little George” as the new ma- 
chine is known, has the George ‘“Press- 
Pac,” and is so constructed as to pro- 
vide a seven to one pressure of the 
presser head on the top of the block 
while it is being vibrated. The mold box 
is mounted on neoprene shock isolators, 
which localize the vibration. The Little 
George is powered by a l1-hp. electric 
motor, and can be furnished as either a 
two- or three-cell machine. The mold 
box walls are replaceable, and an at- 








tachment can be installed to manufacture 
partition wall blocks. A production of 


150 blocks per hour. 


150 blocks an hour is possible with this 
machine. 


@ New Type Mixer 

A “Bowl-less’” concrete mixer, made 
by the Dodson-McCord Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 1463 Barwise, Wichita 2, Kan., 
features a mixing drum made up of 
standard staves that can be changed or 
replaced in a few minutes. No outside 
drum or inner liners are required, as the 
sides of each stave are uniformly beveled 





Under the severe abrasion and impact 
experienced in processing aggregate, the 
blades of the above batch mixer in one mid- 
western plant wore out in 3 months. Often 
the blades had to be replaced in 214 months. 

To curb this costly maintenance and to 
end the equally serious loss of production 
caused by shut-downs while the new blades 
were installed, Coast Metals hard-facing was 
put to work. Blades now last 6 times longer. 
And, eventually, when a blade does wear 


COAST METALS 




















away, it is recoated and made good as new 
at a fraction of the new blade cost. 


Coast Metals will likewise prolong the life 
of your batch mixer blades, cinder crushers, 
tamper feet and other parts exposed to 
severe abrasion and wear. Write for Bulle- 
tin No. P-1001! 


COAST METALS, INC. 
Plant and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
Executive Offices: New York, N.Y. 





hard-facing 


RESISTS WEAR, 
SAVES REPAIR 


























Has replaceable staves. 


to assure a tightly-sealed drum. A bolted 
segment lug in the middle of each stave 
eliminates deflection under mixing pres- 
sure, 





@ Jointer for Masonry Units 

A plastic jointer developed by Plax 
Corporation of Hartford, Conn., was re- 
cently used for the first time in the 
construction of a $5,000,000 hospital. 
The device, made of polystyrene, is simi- 
lar to the bent iron rod used to finish 
off joints between masonry units, but it 
is seven times lighter and is available 
in several colors as well as in varying 
lengths and thicknesses. Its use on con- 
crete is said to leave no stain, such as 
is frequently seen when iron rods are 
used. 


@ Masonry Saw 

A portable dustless masonry saw de- 
signed to solve problems in cutting con- 
crete block and tile, has been developed 
by the Champion Manufacturing Com- 











“Pulsating Magnet” 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


Assure 
Free-Flowing 
Bins, Hoppers and Chutes 


3600 powerful, controlled vibra- 
tions per minute break-down arch- 
ing and plugging of sand, gravel, 
aggregate, cement, lime, gypsum, 
rock, and other materials. 


Eliminate employee hazards— 
and damage from pounding and 
sledging. 


SYVTRON 


CONTROLLED 
VIBRATION 
















Easy, 
Economical 





Material 
Handling 


“V ibra-Flow” 


VIBRATORY 
FEEDERS 


Rheostat-Controlled 
Material Flow 












Smooth, effortless flow of bulk materials 
—from fine powders to coarse ores and 
rock—dry or damp—hot or cold—instantly 
controllable—from a gushing torrent to a 
trickling dribble—by turning the rheostat 
knob. 


Available in a variety of sizes and styles 
with capacities of 500 tons per hour. 


SYNTRON CO. 
385 Carson, Homer City, Pa. 

















pany, 1307 Washington, St. Louis. The 
device has been made portable by mount. 
ing saw, cutting platform, belts and mo. 
tor on a stand with removable legs, 





Saw in action. 


Weight is held down through the use of 
a new type of a 2 hp. electric motor 
which weighs 72 pounds yet provides 
enough power for heavy-duty cutting. 

A self-contained water system is incor- 
porated, which sprays a fine mist over 
the cutting surface through a concealed 
nozzle, to prevent dust and cool the cir- 
cular blade. 


@ Electric Block Truck 

The Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, a division of Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company, 57 W. 87th 
Street, Chicago 20, offers its ‘‘Trans- 
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126 SO FLOWER STREET 
BURBANK. CALIFORNIA 
OF INTERNAL CONCRETE VIBRATION 





ORIGINATORS 
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porter ” in the “Little Giant” and “Big pared to the usual weight of around 38 
Giant’ capacities for intra-plant trans- pounds for engines of this size. It was 
portation. designed for manufacturers who have 
At the plant of V. Paturzo Brothers & 

Son, Baltimore, Md., a battery-powered 

motor-operated lift truck of 4,000-Ib. ca- 


San, 4 -~ “ce ” — sais 
pacity carries racks loaded with “green fet 


Portable engine. 


been seeking lightweight motors for 
portable equipment. It could power 
pumps, compressors or small conveyors. 
In design emphasis was placed on com- @ MODERATE 
pactness, running smoothness, easy start- INITIAL iy 


Truck loaded with blocks. ing at all temperatures, and noiselessness. WVESTRAINT AN CONCRETE BRICKS 
It will operate at any tilt up to 45 de- <> 


@ 60 VIBRATIONS ~~ 
block to the curing area, returns empties grees. PER SECOND “wag —_ 
to the block machines and moves cured The engine is a two-cycle air-cooled 
units to the outside area. model, with aluminum castings and @ STURDY 


The electrically-operated Transporter stampings throughout, except for the 
has front-wheel drive and a hydraulic piston rings, crankshaft, etc. 


platform lift. The “Big Giant” is made The officers of the Power Products 

in Capacities up to 15 tons. Corporation, R. T. Lueloff, president, 

* Bantamweight Engine and R. G. Krueger, vice-president, have 
A one hp., lightweight gasoline engine both had substantial experience in the 

has been developed by the Power Prod- gasoline engine field. 

ucts Corp. of Grafton, Wis. The new @ Corner Joints 

unit weighs only 16 pounds, as com- A method of house construction and 


a patented corner joint for the concrete 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LITTLE DAVE BRICKMAKER 


LOW COST HAND OPERATED MACHINE 
R.S. Reed Coysotation 


320 EAST HOFFMAN ST. 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 








slabs that make up the walls are offered 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON 
JAY-BEE MIXERS! 








Section views of corner joints. 


by Plastic Rock Industries, P. O. Box 
12, Ponca City, Okla. 
To make the corner joints, steel rods 


MOTOR 


- INCLUDED! 
Rugged construction! Twin spiral mixin 
blades! —_ quality steel cut gears 
Regulated discharge! Visible mixing! Job- 
tested design! 12 to 24 cu. ft. sizes. Other 
sizes to your specifications. ORDER NOW! 


J. B. HUNT & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
323 West Martin St., Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE LITERATURE 


Write for Details and Price List Today! 








are molded into the mitered end of the 
slab, and bent into loops, or eyes. These 
protrude in a semi-circle from the slab 
and are flush with a concave intrusion. 
When the slabs .are erected, and two 
such corners come together, a section of 
two-inch steel pipe, or a pin, is in- 
serted in the loops (and corresponding 
hole in the joint), linking the walls to- 
gether. The joint is protected from the 
weather, yet it con be unfastened later 
to make changes or to move the house. 





The prevailing methods and types 
of equipment for producing ready- 
mixed concrete or concrete products 
can be found in the Concrete Indus- 
tries Yearbook. 
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More cored steel pallets used 
in 1941 than ever before. Block 
makers increased and bought 
the best equipment possible, 
knowing that cored steel pal- 
lets were without the faults of 
other types. 


The Cold Pressed, Heavy 
Gauge Commercial Pallet is 
the equipment that lasts, easi- 
est to handle, and free from 
breakage. 

Our Pallet Catalog and 
Booklet “Here's the Dope” 
should be in all block makers’ 
hands. Write for them. 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 


AND STAMPING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, Sun 








The Vibration 
Machine Supreme 


TRADE NOTES 
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Vibration under pressure — 7,200 
blows per minute—and ruggedly built 
to give long life, the Joltcrete ma- 
chine is the choice of the wise con- 
crete-products operator. Produces 
clean-cut, high strength units in any 
size, and gets the most out of a ba 
of cement. Built in three sizes wit 
capacities of 7 to 9 standard units 
per minute. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; Stearns 
Joltcrete Machines; Stearns Mixers; 

iron and Press Steel pallets. Straublox os- 
cillating Attachments, etc. Repair parts 
for: Anchor, Stearns, Blystone Mixers and 
many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbas, Ohle 








At a recent meeting of the directors of 
The Neff & Fry Co., Camden, O., build- 
ers of concrete stave farm silos and in- 
dustrial storage bins, D. H. Herbster was 
elected president, succeeding C. Rodney 
Neff. For the last 10 years Mr. Herbster 
has served as sales manager. 

Mr. Neff resigned from his duties to 
devote a greater share of his time to 
other interests. He will become treas- 
urer of the firm and will continue to 
serve on the board of directors. 


Reconversion and full-time operation 
of a recently-acquired plant at Oak Har- 
bor, O., practically doubles the produc- 
tion capacity of the Multiplex Concrete 
Machinery Company, whose __ general 
offices will remain in Elmore, O. 

Facilities at the Oak Harbor plant 
supplement those in Elmore. They in- 
clude a straight line assembly set-up for 
the large block machines and mixers in 
addition to a new stock and service de- 
partment. From the first Multiplex ma- 
chine, made 40 years ago, the line has 
been continuously expanded until today 
it includes 15 types of concrete products 
machines and 11 sizes of Multi-Mixers. 
The latter feature an exclusive mixing 
paddle design. Multiplex foundry oper- 
ations also will be expanded, and the 
company will continue to make its own 
pallets. 


One of the casualties of the February 
interlude of stormy weather was the fail. 
ure of the Frank I. Blatt Sales Company, 
Inc., to stage its exhibit at the National 
Concrete Masonry Association’s exposi- 
tion in Chicago, held in conjunction with 
the annual convention, February 17 to 
20 at the Hotel Sherman. 

Mr. Blatt had planned to ship one of 
the firm’s machines, a Kissam-Blatt Con- 
trolled Oscillation block maker, to Chica. 
go by air express; but weather conditions 
prevented the execution of this plan, and 
no other means of transportation could. 
rush the machine to its destination in 
time for the show. 


Edwin J. Heimer, president of the 
Barrett-Cravens Company of Chicago 
was one of the presiding officials at the 
meetings of the National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition held recently at Cleve- . 
land. 





AMERICAN BLOWER CENTRIFUGAL Dust 
Co.uectors. 72 pages. Published by the 
American Blower Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., and the Canadian Sirocco Com- 
pany, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., Canada, 
1946. Bulletin No. 1128, superseding 
Bulletin No. 3424. 

Typical of the phases of dust collec- 
tion covered in this bulletin are the fol- 
lowing: operating principle and design, 
fields of operation, efficiency factors, ap- 
plication factors, general design data, sin- 
gle unit dust receptacles and multiple 
unit dust receptacles. Attractively illus- 
trated with photographs and _ sketches. 





12 CU. FT. CEMENT 
MIXER 


Stephen Flam, Inc.. 


15026 OXNARD ST., VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 


@ Rugged—Dependable—Block machine. Simpli- 
® fied for use by the average man for greatest 


* block production per man hour. Easy to pro- 
duce 2500-8"x 8”x 16” blocks in eight hours. 
~ A trouble free—compact unit. 


Pit and Quarry 














